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HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1875. 


A NEW SERIAL STORY. 
Ya Jn this Number of HARPER’s WEEKLY 


will be found the opening chapters of a new Se- 
vial Story of intense interest, entitled 


“SEA-BANK FARM,” 
from the pen of HENRY JACKSON, author of 


“GILBERT RuGcE,” “ ARGUS FAIRBAIRN,” “A 


FIRST FRIENDSHIP,” 


Tw With this Number of HARPER’S WEEK- 
LY 2s sent out gratuitously an 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


embellished with two fine engravings, and contain- 
ing another article on “‘ RECENT INVENTIONS,” 
profusely illustrated. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY. 


THE NEXT PRESIDENCY. 


HE peculiar prominence which has been 

given to the question of inflation by 
the Democratic rag-money platform in Ohio, 
and the feeling that it will be one of the 
chief issues of the Presidential election next 
year, have caused some persons to suppose 
that General GRANT must of necessity be 


«the Republican candidate. The argument 


seems to be this. The Democratic party, 
‘directly or indirectly, will declare for infla- 
tion, the Republicans for hard money. The 
conservative sentiment will be thoroughly 
alarmed; and believing GRANT to be the best 
known and most acceptable Republican can- 
didate, and openly committed to a sound 
financial policy, will compel his nomination 
by his party, while, npon his side, the Presi- 
dent will willingly consider the situation as 
the “emergency” spoken of in his third-terin 
letter, and yield to the strong demand of 
his party. The whole force of this argu- 
ment lies in two points: one, that the Pres- 


ident is plainly the strongest candidate in. 


the party ; and the other, that he is peculiar- 
ly a representative hard-money man. But 
is he the strongest candidate? There was 
an unquestionable Republican dissatisfac- 
tion four years ago, which took form in the 
schism at Cincinnati. The result of the se- 
cession was, indeed, ludicrous, but no shrewd 
observer doubted that the original Cincin- 
nati movement represented a very much 
more significant dissent than was shown at 
the polls. As we have before said, great 
numbers of votes were thrown for General 
GRANT under protest. Since the re-election 
that dissatisfaction has certainly not dimin- 
ished, but has very greatly increased. The 
abandonment of civil service reform, the 
suspicion of corruption in the public serv- 
ice, the Louisiana question, the Force Bill 
of last winter, the Arkansas difficulty, the 
Indian troubles, are illustrations of consid- 
erations which have absolutely alienated 
many Republicans. The evidence of aliena- 
tion is unmistakable in the elections. There 
is a strong conviction among the best Re- 
publicans that circumstances demand a 
change in the Southern policy of the party, 
and that such a change is improbable or 
impossible under General GRANT. It is not 
a feeling that the policy has been wrong. 
On the contrary, it is known to have been 
right. But, as one of the good results of 
that policy, the situation has changed, and 
it is felt that the course of the party should 
be adjusted to the situation. 

There is also a wide-spread desire of re- 
form. The word is vague, but it expresses 
the general feeling that change will be yse- 
ful. - Yet it is not to be expected that a de- 
mand for reform or change will be satisfied 
with the continuance of the Administration 
under which the demand has arisen. If the 
Republican Convention should declare loud- 
ly for reform, and then renominate the Pres- 
ident, the effect would be comical. Renom- 
ination would be simply the promise of 
adherence to the spirit and distinctive re- 
cent measures of the Administration. Then 
the whole oppositior to a third term would 
oppose the renomination. This opposition 
does not spring from personal hostility to 
General Grant. The Republican Conven- 
tions that have pronounced against the 
third term are all friendly to the President, 
and groteful, as all good citizens always 


will be, for his great services. The ques- 
tion is wholly impersonal. The opposition 
is based upon the perception that the exec- 
utive power, through the enormous patron- 
age, is immense, and that a designing man— 
which General GRANT is not—could easily 
make infinite mischief if he were not re- 
strained by an insurmountable barrier ei- 
ther in a constitutional provision or in a 
tradition of equal sanction. In the very 
first days of the government, when there 
was virtually no patronage whatever, both 
WASHINGTON and JEFFERSON instinctively 
felt the peril of a third term. To elect a 
President for a third term would be to over- 
throw the wise tradition founded in their 
perception and example, and to destroy a 
vital safeguard of the government. Only 
a very urgent and ealamitous extremity 
would justify it. Yet not only does not 
such an emergency exist, but scarcely three 
months ago the President himself said that 
it was not likely to arise. 

If the Democrats should sneceed in Ohio, 
and the Presidential election in conse- 
quence should turn upon inflation, the Re- 
publicans would need only to present a can- 
didate of honest principles upon that sub- 
ject, and who is not identified with meas- 
ures and tendencies which a large part of 
the party condemn. Such a man—if infla- 


tion were the real pivot of the election—' 


would draw to his support a large silent 
opposition vote, which would certainly not 
be given to General GRANT. German papers 
at the West which are hostile to the Presi- 
dent, and which represent a large constit- 
uency, say that they would sustain GRANT 
even for a third term against a rag-money 
Democrat. But how much more earnestly 
and efficiently. would they support a hard- 
money Republican to whom otherwise they 
had not the objection which they feel to 
the President! If, however, the Democrats 
should be defeated in Ohio, the rags would 
disappear from the election of next year. 
It would be evident that there is no power- 
ful inflation party, as we imagine very many 
persons begin to suspect. The inflation 
planks in the party platforms are probably 
the work of managers who, as often hap- 
pens with politicians, suppose other per- 
sons to be as false and reckless as they are 
themselves. The question has not hitherto 
been directly brought to the vote as it will 
be in Ohio at the next election, and we may 
at least be grateful to the rag-money men 
for having brought the monster into the 
daylight, that we may know exactly how 
huge and dangerous he is. If the inflation- 
ists should be defeated in Ohio, we suppose 
that nobody would think the President to 
be the strongest Republican candidate. If 
they should succeed, the Republicans shonld 
certainly select a candidate as free as possi- 
ble from plansible and damaging objections. 

In fine, the strongest Republican candi- 
date must be a man who is least objectiona- 
ble to the mass of the party. But not only 
are there Republicans who are known to be 
as financially sound as the President, but 
he is identified with every thing that has 
dissatisfied stanch Republicans in the past, 
and his renomination would be the destruc- 
tion of a tradition which has the sanctity 
of a constitutional provision. If, however, 
when he is called the strongest candidate, 
it is meant that his patronage gives him 
the power of securing his renomination, and 
that it is useless to contend with it, it be- 
comes the highest public duty to prevent 
such a result if possible. For, if that is 
the case, it is even more important to defeat 
a candidate so nominated than to secure a 
sound currency. In every point of view, 
therefore, with perfect remembrance of the 
President’s past services and the most grate- 
ful respect for them, he seems to us nnques- 
tionably the weakest and not the strongest 
Republican candidate. 


oe 


“THE NEWEST FASHIONS IN 
RELIGION,” 


Mr. GLADSTONE calls his new work, which 
the Harpers have just published, Rome and 
the Newest Fashions in Religion. It is a col- 
lection of his “ Vatican” pamphlets, with his 
article from the Quarterly Review of last Jan- 
uary upon the speeches of Pope Pivs IX., 
and he has written a trenchant preface, 
which shows how important he considers 
the question. In alluding to the sneer that 
he is making too much of a subject that is 
not urgent, and that his zeal is mistaken, he 
Says: 

“The Latin Church has probably a hundred and 
eighty millions of nominal adherents, a clergy count- 
ed by hundreds of thousands, a thousand bishops, and 
the Pope at their head. Nearly the entire hierarchical 
power in this great communion, together with a fac- 
tion every where spread and every where active among 
its laity, are now deliberately set upon a design distin- 
guished by the following characteristica. Internally, 
it aims at the total destruction of right. Not of right 
as opposed to wrong, but of right as opposed to arbi- 
trary will, Such right there shall be none, if the con- 
spiracy succeeds, in the bishops against the Pope, in 
the clergy against the bishops or the Pope, in the laity 
against any of the three. Externally, it maintains the 
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right and duty of the spiritualty, thus organized, to 
override at will, in respect of right and wrong, the en- 
tire action of the civil power, and likewise to employ 
force, as and when it may think fit, for the fulfillment 
of its purposes.” 

He does not hesitate to allege that Rome’ 
would proceed “to blood” upon the first 
suitable opportunity; and he quotes as evi- 
dence the words of Archbishop, now Car- 
dinal, MANNING on the 2d of January, 1874: 


“* Now, when the nations of Europe have revolted, 
and when they have dethroned, as far as men can de- 
throne, the Vicar of Jesus Christ, and when they have 
made the usurpation of the Holy City a part of inter- 
national law—when all this has been done, there is 
only one solution of the difficulty, a solution I fear 
impending, and that is the terrible scourge of Conti- 
nental war—a war which will exceed the horrors of 
any of the wars of the First Empire. I do not see how 
this can be And it is my firm conviction that, 
es, the Vicar of Jesus Christ will 
rightful place.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE’S work’ 
Cardinal M NG has attempted an expla- 
nation of these words. But, as the Pall 
Mall Gazette says, he fails entirely tc answer 
the charge. Indeed, his words are not sus- 
ceptible of two interpretations. Moreover, 
it is the misfortune of the Roman Church 
in controversy that the Jesuit influence, 
which now controls it, does not hesitate to 
prevaricate or misstate to serve its purpose. 

In illustration of the intention of this in- 

fluence to disturb civil society by trampling 
the civil law under foot, Mr. GLADSTONE 
mentions the following incident : 
_ “More than thirty years ago, X, a male British sub- 
ject, was married to Y in a foreign country, but un- 
der the provisions of an act of Parliament, by the 
chaplain of the British legation, in the house and in 
the presence of the British minister. Both professed 
the religion of the English Church. They lived to- 
gether for more than a quarter of a century; and a 
family, the issue of the marriage, grew up to maturity. 
In the later years of this union the husband formed 
an adulterous connection with a foreign woman. Aft- 
er a period of much patience on the part of the wife, 
a separation took place. In a short time he joined the 
Church of Rome; and about four years ago, under the 
authority of certain Roman ecclesiastics, and in an 
English Roman Catholic chapel, he went through the 
form of marriage with his partner in guilt. He was 
subsequently informed by a higher functionary that 
he must obtain a judgment from Rome. He made ap- 
plication accordingly; and the judgment given was 
that the original marriage was null, and that the sec- 
ond so-called marriage, 86 far as appeared, was valid. 
In the mean time the*injured wife had applied to a 
court for the judicial establishment of her position. 
She was Mhly declared to be the lawful wife, and the 
bigamous husband admitted that she was such accord- 
ing to British law. Within the jurisdiction of that 
law he had taken his paramour to his paternal estate 
in ——shire, and had designated and caused her to be 
addressed there as his lawful wife, to the great scan- 
dal of the neighbors, who were well acquainted with 
the trne wife. He likewise entered his spurious off- 
spring, born since the pretended marriage, as legiti- 
mate; and a witness of position and character on the 
spot asserts that the woman received visits, and the 
most marked and open countenance, at the husband's 
seat, from Roman Catholic priests and Sisters of Char- 
ity.” 

Mr. GLADSTONE challenges Cardinal MAN- 
NING to deny his allegation ; and as the car- 
dinal has replied to anotherecharge in the 
same preface and has left this unnoticed, it 
may be assumed that he can not deny it. 
When this question was raised in this coun- 
try by a case in Boston last spring, where 
the priest undertook to denounce a legal 
marriage as concubinage, it was said that 
the law of the Church was different accord- 
ing as the decrees of the Council of Trent 
upon the subject had been or had not been 
extended. But in the last number of the 
Contemporary Review, Canon Topp, a Roman 
clergyman in England, discusses the Roman 
Catholic marriage laws. His article is evi- 
dently meant to dispose of such criticism as 
that of Mr. GLADSTONE. But a little obser- 
vation of it shows that Mr. GLADSTONE is 
correct. For while Canon Topp says that 
his Church holds that the marriages of Prot- 
estants by their own clergymen are true 
and “sacramental” marriages, and that the 
parties themselves are the ministers of the 
sacrament, the presence of the priest being 
only necessary to give publicity to the mar- 
riage, yet he also says that the Church, 
meaning Rome, has the power to “create 
impediments” and “to grant dispensations” 
in the Christian law of marriage, and he 
quotes a passage from a letter of the Pope 
to King VictoR EMANUEL, in which he says, 
“Let the civil authorities arrange effects 
which are derived from marriage, leaving 
to the Church to determine when it is val- 
id between Christians.” It is upon this 
principle that the Pope acted in declaring 
void the legal marriage which Mr. GLap- 
STONE mentions, and it is a complete justi- 
fication of the latter’s position. 

The Vatican pamphlets have been already 
republished in this country. But the arti- 
cle upon the speeches of the Pope is new. 
It is founded upon two volumes of eleven 
hundred pages, containing two hundred and 


‘ninety speeches, addressed, between Octo- 


ber, 1870, and September, 1873, to all kinds 
of committees and deputations and auidi- 
ences. Their burden is a wail over the loss 
of the Pope’s temporal power, a laudation 
of his own greatness, and an appeal to for- 
eign intervention to restore him his polit- 
ical position as a matter of religions neces- 


sity audduty. But they serve to show, by | 
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the unbridled vehemence of their denuncia- 
tion and appeal, the perfect liberty which 
he actually enjoys and the forbearance of 
the Italian Government. Remembering, as 
we read, the horrible persecutions and tor- 
tures to which the Papal Government sub- 
jected its political enemies, and seeing how 
the Italian authorities permit, in their very 
capital, this papal political hostility and 
ardent incitement to revolt and invasion, 
we can not but feel a renewed satisfaction 
in the fall of the cruel papal despotism of 
the last generatiou, and in the real power 
of a free representative government. 


REFORM AND GOVERNOR TILDEN. 


WHILE every intelligent American who 
would make his opinion effective in public 
affairs acts with a party, although it be only 
for a protest, it is for the purpose of pro- 
moting a certain policy or to secure honest 
and economical administration. In other 
words, he is a party man not for the sake 
of the party, but of the country; and he 
shows it by his prompt and hearty approval 
of every effort of his opponents as well as of 
his friends for good government. It is the 
peorest kind of party spirit, it is certainly 
not regard for the public welfare, which 
leads to the constant belittling of such ef- 
forts. The exposure and punishment of 
frauds upon the national or State Treasury 
is not a party measure, but the common in- 
terest of men of all parties, and contemptu- 
ous carping at the motives of those who un- 
dertake such a service is an injury to the 
commonwealth. The motives of public men 
are seldom simple, and if their work is to be 
discredited because their personal ambition 
may be promoted by honestly serving the 
public, there are very few statesmen who 
can stand. Surely it is not ignoble to seek 
the gratification of a worthy ambition by 
striving to correct great abuses, and to pu- 
rify politics by making the punishment of 
political dishonesty more certain. Whoever 
does this, of whatever party, should receive 
the hearty commendation of all generous 
men and good citizens, unless it be thought 
that honesty and economy in public affairs 
are not desirable if they are obtained by 
men of the wrong party color. 

These are truths which in the abstract 
are unquestionably very commonplace, and 
are not likely to be questioned or denied. 
But in the application the case seems to be 
somewhat different. If they are truths, 
why should not Governor TILDEN’s efforts 
to recover for the State the money of which 
it has been defrauded by canal thieves be 
heartily approved and sustained by men of 
all parties? Those who know any thing 
of him personally are aware that he is fully 
informed upon the subject of the canals. 
Those who sat with him in the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1867 had no doubt of 
that fact. His canal message showed that 
he was no tyro. And the commission that 
he appointed has exposed the details and 
methods of the rascality of the Canal Ring 
as clearly and conclusively as the Times ex- 
posed those of the TWEED Ring. Last win- 
ter the Governor urged the passage of laws 
which would secure restitution of the stolen 
money. The laws were passed, and under 
the Governor’s auspices the frauds have 
been laid bare. Suits have been begun 
against the robbers, and their property has 
been attached. And now, if the Court of 
Appeals does wot reverse the probable de- 
cision of the lower courts, the State will 
come by its own again. This is certainly a 
most admirable work. It is turning the op- 
portunity and the authority of high official 
position to the best public account. It 
tends to renew the flagging faith of the 
country in political integrity, and checks 
the growing fear that we are hopelessly 
lest in corruption. It is, indeed, no more 
than every public officer ought to do; but, 
undér the circumstances and at this time, it 
is a service meriting the most grateful rec- 
ognition. 

Is it any the less a service or less worthy 
of commendation and support because Mr. 
TILDEN did not begin his prosecution of 
TWEED as s00n as we and many others wish 
that he had begun it? Is it any the less 
praiseworthy because it may be of advan- 
tagesto the Democratic party, and because 
Mr. TILDEN may see that*his course will 
help his nomination by that party to the 
Presidency? If we must have a Demo- 
cratic President, is it not better to have an 
able and honest man who will lay his hand 
on thieves rather than a man who will wink 
at them? Is the work to be pooh-poohed 
or damned with faint praise because his 
party organs may represent the Governor 
as the great and original reformer, as if 
none had been known before him?  In- 
deed, is if not a public duty not to speak 
slightingly of his efforts, but frankly and 
candidly to sustain him and show that such 
conduct shall not fail of its just apprecia- 
tion? The real reason of the depreciation 
of the Governor's “ war” is undoubtedly an 
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apprehension upon the part of some Repub- 
licans that applause of a Democratic Gov- 
ernor upon any grounds would teach people 
to look too favorably upon his party. This 
view, and it is a very Common one, implies 
that political contests are to be carried on 
by constant abuse and suspicion of oppo- 
nents. It asks why we should expect peo- 
ple to vote against a party some of whose 
members we admit to be honest and even 
patriotic. But a party whose existence 
depends upon the stout and steady asser- 
tion that its opponents are knaves or fools 
or impostors is a very contemptible party. 
If Republican success depended upon such 
a policy, no decent man would be found 
working very hard for it. No wonder that 
there is a general feeling that to engage in 
polities is to touch pitch, if this is supposed 
to be the condition of political activity. 

The hold of the Republican party upon 
this country for fifteen years has been due 
not to the conviction that all Democrats are 
rascals, but that those who are most truly 
in sympathy with the principles and objects 
of a popular system of government are po- 
litically associated under that party name. 
When the great measures and policy of a 
party can not be maintained and justified 
to the publie mind by intelligent argument, 
and the only resource left is to ridicule the 
action and impugn the motives of oppo- 
‘nents, the end is near. That Governor TIL- 
DEN is vigorously seeking to punish canal 
corruption does not affect the fact that the 
tendency of his party is to inflation of the 
currency, to a dangerous exaggeration of 
State sovereignty, to injustice toward the 
negro, and to a perilous sympathy with the 
spirit and doctrines of the late rebellion. It 
does not change the fact that the Roman 
assault upon the public-school system is al- 
ways made with the assistance of his party ; 
that his party is strongest in the most ig- 
norant quarters of great towns and cities, 
and least powerful in the most intelligent 
and industrious parts of the country, and 
that it comprises the great mass of those 
who for any reason are least friendly to the 
Union and the government. That Governor 
TILDEN is honestly engaged in canal reform 
is not a very conclusive reason for putting 
the government in the hands of such a par- 
ty; but to sneer at the correction of a fla- 
grant public abuse is simply to imitate the 
stupidity of the Democratic papers when 
the movement against TWEED began. 


POLITICAL METHODS. 

THE Springfield Republican having sug- 
gested Mr. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS as the 
“Centennial” Governor of Massachusetts, a 
correspondent writes to know why the peo- 
ple of the State, who Would gladly see him 
their Chief Magistrate, should not elect him 
in spite of parties and party managers, as 
the people of Professor SEELYE’s district 
elected him to Congress last year in ‘deti- 
ance of the same managers. It is a ques- 
tion which probably occurs to many persons 
under similar circumstances. This is a pop- 
ular government. A man is noted for his 
high character and ability and his fitness 
for the public service. Why should not his 
fellow-citizens, who know him thoroughly 
and desire his election, proceed to elect 
him? In the case proposed, Mr. ADAMS is a 
representative of the best public sentiment 
of his State. He has been trained to public 
affairs, and although not a strict party man, 
he is and always has been in full sympathy 
with the convictions and policy that have 
renewed the Union. He is a man of un- 
bending integrity, of the most absolute in- 
dependence, and of the truest patriotism, 
and is in many ways the type of the kind 
of character which the most intelligent pub- 
lic opinion would gladly see restored to our 
political life. Why, then, it is asked, should 
not he who is conspicuously fitted for the 
Presidency be elected by acclamation Goy- 
ernor of Massachusetts ? 

The answer to this question is instruct- 
ive. Those who ask it are impatient of 
parties and party management. They de- 
nounce politicians and political “ workers.” 
They think that popular government can 
be carriéd on without labor and organiza4 
tion; and that it is only necessary that all 
good men should vote for a good candidate. 
Professor SRELYE, we are told, was elected 
in that manner. The truth is, however, 
that even his election was not in this sense 
spontaneous. Certain persons thought him 
a suitable man for the position. They con- 
ferred with others in other towns. They 
held a council or consultation at a central 
point. They agreed to work for his elec- 
tion. A few persons in every community 
of the district charged themselves with the 
duty. They did. what all men do under 
similar circumstances, and at last they took 
care that ballots were printed and accessi- 
ble, and Mr. SEELYE was elected. But this 


is only to say that a SEELYE party was 
formed and organized, worked, spent money, 
and elected its man. 


And it u tew men in 


every town in Massachusetts who wish the 
election of Mr. ADAMS as sincerely as the 
supporters of Mr. SEELYE wished his elec- 
tion, had begun in time to work and organ- 
ize, and to give care and money early and 
late, they might have elected Mr. ADAMs, 
But to accomplish such a result, the friends 
of any man must become a party, and do as 
other parties do. If they are not willing to 
become a party, they can not elect him. 

It is not, therefore, by independence of 
parties, but by party organization, that po- 
litical results are to be achieved in this 
country, whether they are the election of 
certain candidates or the adoption of cer- 
tain measures. To denounce party in the 
abstract is merely to condemn organized ac- 
tion; while if existing parties seem to a man 
unworthy and corrupt, to refuse to aid in 
forming a new one is to declare that his pur- 
poses do not seem to him worth working for. 
The “ independence” which merely sneers at 
all parties shows only a feeble conceit of 
superiority, an actual skepticism, or a pro- 
found indifference to the public welfare. 
Those who think “ both parties equally cor- 
rupt,” so that they can not vote with either, 
if they would make their protest efficient, 
must organize it. If they fail te do that, 
they show that those who claim to be good 
citizens are not as much ip earnest as those 
whom they denounce. 


TWEED LAW. 

IN commenting upon the release of TWEED 
by the Court of Appeals of New York at the 
time of its decision, we said that there were 
sound lawyers who were of opinion that the 
ruling of the court in regard to the scope 
of the writ of habeas corpus had opened the 
door to very grave abuses. Many weeks had 
not passed before this was proved. Judge 
WESTBROOK held that the judgment of one 
court could be reviewed on the writ by an- 
other. If he is correct, the Court of Ap- 
peals has decided that an inferior judge 
may empty a prison upon the ground that 
he finds the power of the courts to sentence 
the prisoners to be defective. Some time 
since a murderous assault was made upon 
the Deputy-Comptroller of the City of New 
York by a man named Durry. Dvurry's 
counsel moved, upon a writ of habeas corpus, 
that he be discharged because of irregular 
conviction. But Judge DANIELLS, without 
the fear of the Court of Appeals before his 
eyes, decided that a writ of error is the prop- 
er remedy for such doubts. The decision 
of the higher court, however, remains, and 
it is that the regularity of the judgment 
can be reviewed upon the writ. Judge 
DANIELLS, with polite contempt and subtle 
sar¢asm, says that the decision must, of 
course, be held to be law in the TWEED case 
—as if the Court of Appeals made a special- 
ly lenient law for that malefactor—but that 
it is impossible to suppose that it meant 
that all judgments could be reviewed in the 
same way. Of course, however, it did mean 
just that, and, as the Erening Post says, the 
judge has overruled a judgment of the tri- 
bunal of last resort. 

It is folly to say that this is a subject 
which may not properly be discussed by the 
press. The consequences of such a rule as 
that of the Court of Appeals are intelligible 
to every sensible man, and are not revealed 
exclusively to a mysterious technical train- 
ing. If the regularity of the judgments of 
one court may be reviewed by another upon 
the writ of habeas corpus, shysters and scoun- 
drels have omy to take care that venal 
judges are elected. It is another excellent 
illustration of the value of an elective judi- 
ciary. The decision of the court will thus 
not only have released Twerep, but it will 
facilitate the escape of all rascals, and have 
made a wrong system of filling the bench 
appear still more pernicious. 


JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


NOBODY in this part of the country prob 
ably wishes to hear JEFFERSON Davis's opin- 
ions upon any subject whatever. He is not 
asked to speak because he is an eloquent 
man, nor because of his popularity, nor of 
the’ general love and respect for him as a 
public character, nor on account of his in- 
tellectual ability or special anthority, but 
simply because he was the representative 
rebel in the rebellion. The object is to 
gratify a morbid ctriosity and put money 
in the purses of speculators, or to make some 
kind of political capital. But to see any 
political significance in his coming is ab- 
surd. Any man, however famous as a rebel, 
may come and go throngh these States at 
his pleasure. The Louisville Cougjer-Jour- 
nal says that Mr. LAMAR was treated like a 
dog in New Hampshire last spring. Is that 
the reason he has gone to Minnesota this 
summer? Nothing could be more absurdly 
untrue. And if Davis went into New En- 
gland or to the West, he would be as per- 
sonally unharmed as AARON BURR was forty 
years ago in the city of ALEXANDER Ham- 
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ILTON. His presence here would neither 
help nor hinder what is called “ good feel- 
ing.” He certainly has done nothing which 
deserves recognition or gratitude, and it is 
not necessary to have him stand upon a 
Northern platform in order to show that 
there is no vindictive feeling toward the 
Southern States. 

His old confederates in that part of the 
country can see in this proposition to honor 
him only another illustration of that mean- 
ness of spirit which they have always at- 
tributed to large numbers of people at “ the 
North.” It is the thing of which dongh- 
faces were made in other days. We believe 
that honorable men in the Southern States 
who honestly supported the rebellion will 
justly despise the want of a true self-re- 
spect that prompts these overtures for the 
gratification of a miserable curiosity, which 
makes itself more contemptible by affecting 
to have a patriotic purpose. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. SANKEY was very heartily received by his 
old friends and neighbors at Newcastle, Dela- 
ware. ‘Tra’ was always a people’s man. His 
whole life up to his maturity and marriage had 
been spent in Newcastle and vicinity. eisa 
robust man, nearly six feet high, and of good 200 
pounds avoirdupois, a model of health after his 
two years’ hard work abroad. Mr. Sankey is 
the same jovial, unassuming Christian gentle- 
man that he was before his wonderful achieve- 
ments in the Gospel. Always, from boyhood, 
an enthusiastic lover of music, a Sunday-school 
worker, and a sincere man, performing more 
than he professed, he wielded a gracious infla- 
ence among all who knew him. e owns a neat 
little two-story white frame cottage on the west 
side of Newcastle, now the residence of his fa- 
ther, Davip SaNKEY, Esq. In the fall he ex- 
Ite to resume work with Mr. Moopy. Mrs. 
SANKEY is a worthy wife of the singing itiner- 
ant, quiet, modest, plainly apparcled, devoted to 
her children, and a helpmeet to ber husband. 

—Few persons can have seen much of Lord 
SHAFTESBURY without being struck by the charm 
of his manner and the readiness of his wit. To 
the stranger he exhibits not a little of the Aauteur 
of his order, and that his pride of lineage is con- 
siderable can not be doubted. He has about him 
the cachet of patrician nobilfy; his features are 
fine, his presence is noble, his whole bearing 
eminently aristocratic. His sense of humor is 
as keen as it was in those days when the Duke 
of Wellington admired him so much for the com- 
bination of sense of fun and of duty which he ex- 
hibited that he made him one of his intimates. 
Perhaps he seems less often at his ease than for- 
merly; but when he is so his anecdotes are as 
bright and pleasant as ever, while experience has 
enriched them with reminiscences of great men 
and great deeds. 

—Mr. Gorr.iies F. BurKMARDT, a benevolent 
gentleman of Boston, purchased the once famous 
Brook Farm a few years ago, and has since add- 
ed some adjoining property. He has now given 
the whole to the German Lutheran Church, to be 
used partly as an orphans’ home and partly as a 
cemetery. 

—While General SHERMAN was recently in 
Omaha a lieutenant of the Second Iowa Infantry 
introduced himself to the general as one of his 
old soldiers. “*Oh, oh! General Curtis's old 
regiment. I'm glad to meet you,” said the gen- 
eral, heartily. ‘Then you were with us in Geor 
gia, where the soldiers starved apon a ‘turkey 
apiece a day,’ as one of my old command, whom I 
met on the rear platform of a railway car in Ohio 
recently, expressed it.’’ 

~Mr. GLADSTONE is not only a finished schol- 
ar, & man who can judge critically of the Earl of 
Derby's translation of Homer, and who is the 
author of 4ventus Mundi, but he is a musician, 
asinger. The late British Premier can sit down 
to the piano-forte and delight his hearers with 
songs which more than rival the warblings of 
many a mere curled darling of fashionable so- 
ciety, or, at least, it is not long since he could 
and did so. The Duke of Argyle’s Reign of Law 
is one of the most impressive and interesting 
books of popular science that our day, prolific 
of books of that class, has seen. And the Brit- 
ish Parliament is full of men who, if they are not 
authors or professional men of science, do not 
lack the acyuirements or the abilities necessary 
to make them so. Indeed, Mr. Briaut seems to 
be almost the only one of the eminent men in 
that body who to bis ability as a statesman and 
an orator does not add this variety of gifts and 
this fruit of thorough training. 

—A Tribune correspondent, writing from Vir- 
gyinia City, says he has seen there three men, 
each worth not less than twenty millions of 
dollars, going about quietly among the men in 
the common garb of the laborer, with nothing 
to distinguish them from the ordinary mine 
hand—no diamond studs, no big rings, no flashy 
watch-chains, no broadcloth. One of these gen 
tlemen has spent years in foreign travel, and has 
mingled in polite society in other countries ; 
another, who spends most of his time in San 
¥ rancisco, rules the market there, and is to that 
coast what Commodore VANDERBILT is to New 
York; the third is accustomed to direct hun- 
dreds of men and employ millions of capital. 
Yet these. three men, when seen about their 
mines, would be taken for foremen or overseers. 

—Of the late Governor Joun B. WELLER, of 
California, the following is related: He was once 
unfortunate enough to be shipwrecked. Arriv- 
ing at San Francisco, he was asked by a sym- 
pathizing friend if he had lost much. ‘ Lost 
every thing, Sir,” said We_LLer—“ every thing 
but reputation.’ ‘* Governor,” said the friend, 
‘‘you travel with less baggage than any one Il ever 
saw.”’ 

—Prince GORTSCHAKOFF, now in his seventy- 
fifth year, has for nineteen years past filled the 
office of Vice-Chancellor in the Department of 
Foreign Affairs. He succeeded Count Ngsset- 
RODE, but is much more popular than he. The 
latter was of German lineage, while Prince 
GORTSCHAKOFF has none but pure Russian blood 
in his veins. He belongs to another school of 
politics than his friend Bismarck. Instead of 
the rough, off-hand manner of the Prussian Chan- 
cellor, he has a winning air of mingled dignity 


and gentleness, the charm of polished wit, and 
great elegance of address. In business, as well 
as out of it, he is a gentleman; as a diploma- 
tist he is of the TALLEYRAND and METTERNICH 
school, always serene and self- possessed, and too 
well-bred to be arrogant or rude. 

—Professor W. STANLEY JEVOnS, in a treatise 
on scientific method, asserts that “if the whé¢le 
population of the world—say, twelve hundfed 
thousand millions of persons—were to deal carts 
day and night for a hundred millions of years, 
they would not have exhausted the one-bundred- 
thousandth part of the possible deals of a pack 
of cards.”’ 

—The Hon. OLIver Ames has built a fine stone 
church and given it to the religious society at 
North Easton, Massachusetts, with which the 
AMEs families are connected. It contains a 
memorial window to the late Oakes AMeEs. 

—Speaking of Dwieut Warrsey, 
of Yale College, the London HEraminer says: | 
‘* As a comparative philologist Professor Wurr- | 
NEY has many peers and some superiors; in the | 
general application of the results of compara- | 
tive philology to the solution of such problems | 
as have been just enumerated he is as yet un- 
equaled.” 

—M. FERDINAND DE LESSEPsS has just present- 
ed the Academy of Science with several samples 
of blaek and white grapes imported from an | 
oasis which is situated in the neighborhood of | 
the Suez Canal. Strange to say, the vines of | 
that locality yield grapes all tlie year round. | 
The bunches are very weighty and the fruit | 
translucent. | 

—It is said by one of the shrewdest and most | 
experienced of newspaper correspondents tha) 
Mr. A. T. STEWART has made more money this | 
season than was ever made by one establishment | 
at an American watering-place. He will expend 
$300,000 on the Grand Hotel before its re-open- 
ing next year. It costs something to officer the 
hotel. The head cook, a giant in size, receives 

2500 for the season, or at the rate of $1000 a 


month, yet it is not considered a large salary. | 
He has thirty-two cooks and assistants under | 


him, and is responsible only to the steward, who 
is autocrat over 212 waiters, fifty laundry wom- 


en, thirty-two cooks and assistants, and a con- | 


stabalary of store-keepers, contractors for sup- 
plies, and runners. 

—Names do mean something, after all. Here 
is Mr. W. T. Co@ersHacy, of Columbus, Ohio, 
who, wishing to impart a certain patriotic status 
to his daughter, called her PROCLAMATION EmMaAn- 
CIPATION COGGESHALL, and this was owing to the 
circumstance that she was born on the day Pres- 
ident Lincomn issued his proclamation. For 
brevity’s sake she is addressed as Miss PrRocKIE£ 
E. COGGESHALL. 

—The patricians of the Old World look pleas- 
antly upon the maidens of the New. 
of Montrose, aged twenty-three, has beheld and 
fallen in love with Miss Stevens, danghter of 
the late Paran Stevens, of this city. 
a rich duke, but he is a good duke, as dukes go, 
and if the pending scrutiny into the Stevens 
estate proves satisfactory, the nuptial arrange- 
ments will soon follow. 


DOMESTIC IN'TELLIGENCE. 


Tus California State election was held on the 2d 
inst., resulting in a general Democratic victory, from 
Governer down. The Republicans elected only one 
out of four Congressmen. 

On the night of the ist Inst. a heavily loaded train 
on the Wallkill Valley Railroad, returning from the Na- 
tional Camp-Meeting at Wesley Grove, near Goshen, 
broke through a rotten bridge near Shawangunk 
Station, and rolled down an embankment twenty feet 
high. Twenty-five persons were injured, some of them 
seriously. 

General Gershom Mott, of Bordentown, has been ap- 

»inted as State Treasurer of New Jersey, in place of 
Sescoheds Sooy, Jun., who resigned under pressure. 

The public debt of the United States was decreased 
$1,555,149 26 during the month of August. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Stxecr the article on another page was written, fur- 
ther advices have come from the ee ee 
A telegram to the London Times from erapla, a 
suburb of Constantinople, in which the foreign minis- 
ters reside, says the Turks in Herzegovina have gained 
a victory. Ten thousand insargents have been driven 
across the frontier into Dalmatia, where they have 
heen disarmed by the Austrians. Neversigne, the fo- 
cus of the insurrection, has been destroyed. Another 
dispatch from the same source states that Server 
Pasha has been instructed to issue a proclamation on 
his arrival at Mostar giving assurances that hencefor- 
ward no vexatious, illegal acts will be permitted in the 
name of the government. He has alao been directed 
to diamiss and punish officials guilty of ee the 
people; to institute a special tribunal, which shall ex- 
amine and satisfy the demands of those who have been 
objects of arbitrary treatment; to recall any persons 
exiled without just cause, and expel agitators. He is 
authorized to employ all necessary means to execifte 
these instructions. he Porte, while determined to 
repress the insurrection at all costa, intends to eradi- 
cate the abuses likely to lead to its repetition. 

Two English iron-clads of 6034 tons each, the Jron 
Duke and Vanguard, came into collision in the British 
Channel on the 2d inet. The latter vessel was sunk, 
but no lives were lost. 

The Carlist prisoners captared at Seo de Urgel at 
last advices were on their way to Barcelona under 
heavy guards. The bishop, who is among the num- 
ber, will be imprisoned in a fortress at Alicante till 
the government decides his case. 

The declarations of the Chinese authorities respect- 
ing the Formoaa savages now prove to be empty threats. 
The troops refuse to follow the aborigines into the 
heart of the island, and have revolted by regimente. 
The savages remain masters of the situation, and the 
Chinese military operations have been suspended. 

A private letter from Egypt reports great confusion 
and excitement there in consequence of military preb- 
arations. Troops are being dispatched to the Abys- 
sinian frontier. At the same time the Khedive ex- 
ects a call from the Porte for aid in suppressing the 
jerzegovinian rebellion. All officers on furlough, and 
among them Colonel Long, have been recalled, 

Late advices from the British — expedition have 
heen received from West Greenland. The Alert and 
Discovery had arrived at Disco after a pleasant passage 
from England. Both sailed from Rittenbenk on July 
17 for Upernavik. All on board were well. Prepara- 
tions had been made for pushing on as far north as 
possible in the Alert, and for sledge exyeditions be- 
yond to the pole. 

[t is officially reported that the Carliat General Dor- 
regaray, While emleavoring to force a passege into Ara- 
gon, has been twice defeated, with a of about 400 
men. 

The strike in Dundee has ended. The milla re-open- 
ed on the 3d inst., the operatives having consented to 
work at a reductiorz of five per cent. from their former 
wages. 
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. Every body who reads the news- 
papers knows that there is a popular 
outbreak in Herzegovina against the 
cruel Turks, but precisely where that 
may be, or what it is all about, is 
known to comparatively few. If the 
reader will consult the map on this 
page, he will find in the upper left- 
hand corner, just south of the river 
Save, the vilayet of Bosnia, in the 
southwestern part of which is the 
province of Herzegovina. 
negro lies on the south, and ‘Turkish 
Croatia on the northwest, while on 
the west and southwest, separating 
it from the Adriatic, is the narrow 
strip forming the lower extremity 
of Dalmatia. ‘To the east, beyond 
Bosnia, lies Servia. ‘These are the 
chief points of interest. With the 
“exception of Dalmatia, which be- 
longs to Austria, all these provinces 
are more or less dependencies of 
Turkey. 

Herzegovina in. itself does not 
count for much. It is a simall bit 
of territory, with not over 300,000 
inhabitants. Most of these are 
Christians, 180,000 of them belong- 
ing to the Greek Church and 48,000 
to the Roman Catholic. “he Chris- 
tians, therefore, outnumber the Turks 
by three to one. ‘Tlie same or even 
a larger proportion holds good in 
favor of the Christians throughout 
the entire Turkish empire in Eu- 
rope. According to the Statesman's 
‘Year-Book for 1875, the total pop- 
ulation is 13,000,000, of which only 
4,050,000, or four_ont of thirteen, 
are Mussulmans. ‘To keep down su 
large a number of discontented sub- 
jects is no easy matter, and the gov- 
ernment of the Sultan has resorted 
to the most barbarous measures to 
sustain its authority. Moslem big- 
otry and hate have enforced offen- 
sive laws with harsh disdain of jus- 
tice, and many of the persecuted 
Christians have been driven from 
their native land to seek refuge and 
safety ol foreign soil. Thousands 
of these fugitives have fled to the 
Austrian provinces of Croatia and 
Sclavonia, where they found sym- 
pathy and protection. Within the 
past few weeks many have returned 
to avenge their wrongs 

The present revolt had its origin 
in resistance by the people to the 
exactions of the Turkish tax-yath- 
erers. In June or July of each year 
these officers start out with bodies of 
troops and retainers at their backs, 
and scour the provinces, levying upon 
each fayner an arbitrary tax, and 
enforcing payment on the “spot. 
When the cultivator is either unable 
or unwilling to comply with the de- 


mand, he is tied to a post and beaten until he | impoverished in consequence. 
finds some way of satisfying the cupidity of the | the suffering Herzegovinians were high, much 
Should he still hold out in spite of all 
efforts to intimidate him, his harvest is cut down 
his cattle are driven off. 
During the recent terrible famine in Asia Minor 
these heartless men actually took the last measure 
of corn out of the houses of the starving people. | ed to take by force their means of subsistence. 

It appears that the crops this year have been 
unusually bad, and the people have been mach 


officers. 


and carted away, 01 
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The imposts on | 
| plaints against oppressive 


more than they could meet. ‘To part with their | Mr. 


means of paying tribute—wonld have exposed | unable longer to bear the 
them to certain starvation, and they refused to 


do so. ‘The barbarous revenue offisers proceed- 


les that bound her, 
swords with the Turk. 


The revolt followed, the tax-collectors were driv- 
en away, and the question of religion and race 


seems at present to have taken the place of com- 


admirable cartoon on this 
scanty hoard of food—and they had no other® page fairly represents the situation. 


or, rises in her majesty, and breaking the shack- 
stands ready to measure 


lighted in Herzegovina w 
flame, which spread until each neighboring prov- 


“THUS FAR SHALT THOU GO, BUT NO FARTHER.” 


exactions. 


Christian, 
cruelty of her oppress- 
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ince was embraced in the contlagra- 
tion that now threatens the destruc- 
tion of the empire. ‘The steady 
growth of the rebellion may be in- 
ferred from the following passage 
in the Montenegrin official journal, 
the Glas Cernagoza: **'The insur- 
rection is fast assuming formidable 
dimensions. Symptoms of serious 
designs multiply. Men are yearn- 
ing for war, and oily-tongued di- 
plomacy is impotent to prevent them. 
This time insurrection is sure to re- 
sult in emancipation. Not the rulers, 
but the nations, will decide what is 
to be done. Ifthe rebellion become 
general, Servia and Montenegro will 
not be idle spectators. Now or nev- 
er.” 

The leader of the insurgents is 
named 
(literally, ‘* Love your brother’), 
who was secretary to LuKr Vuka- 
LovitcHu, who led the last rebellion 
in Herzegovina, in 1861. He is very 
popular, and is said to possess all the 
qualifications of a successful general. 

War is carried on under far great- 
er difficulties in Herzegovina than 
in any other country in Europe. 
Although the mountains both of 
Bosnia and of Herzegovina are 
spurs of the Dinarian Alps, yet their 
character in the two provinces is es- 
sentially different. ‘lhe mountains 
in Bosnia are formed in ridges, those 
in Herzegovina in hollows, or in 
‘*Karst” form. A_ peculiarity of 
these Karst Mountains—which once 
formed the bed of the sea, and are 
composed of the sliclls of marine 
animals—is the extreme steepness 
of all their declivities, and the want 
of wood and water. ‘The rivers, by 
their powerful abrasion, have worn 
for themselves deep beds in the rocks, 
having perpendicular banks of im- 
mense height, sometimes more than 
3000 feet, while many rivers disap- 
pear suddenly in the abysses at the 
foot of the mountains. Most pla- 
teaus are watered exclusively by 
such gully rivers, ‘Lhe brooks and 
many small rivers dry up so entirely 
in summer that not a drop of water 
is to be seen. The consequence is 
that large bodies of troops can be 
assembled only at certain points, 
and those often strategetically un- 
favorable; that the direction and 
extent of their marches must de- 
pend entirely on those places where 
man and beast can find water. ‘The 
latter is transported on pack-hor-es, 
in leather bags, and in time of war 
a bloody conflict takes place at ever) 
spring. ‘To this is added the want 
ofroads. The so-called bridle-paths 
are indescribably toilsome; down 


hill the rider must always dismount and lead his 
horse, for the descents are almost perpendicular. 
They do not follow the winding of the hill bases, 
but take the shortest way between the two places. 
In the Karst Mountains are often found round 
holes three to six inches deep, which are formed 
by¥each horse planting his foot in the deep dent 
of his predecessor's hoof, in order to find a firm 
footing in the smooth stone. 
terns are probably dry at present. 


The way-side cis- 
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(Continued from Supplement to No. 976, page 752.) 
{Pablished by Special Arrangement with the Author. } 


DEAD MEN’S SHOES: 
A Novel. 
By MISS BRADDON, 


Avtnos or “ Hostaces To Fortrne,” “ Lany 
Sroner,” “Sraancers anv Priors,” Taken 
aT THE Fioop,” ete. 
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CHAPTER XL 


SIBYL TAKES THE LEAD. 


Tue favorable impression which Siby] makes 
on her uncle Stephen Trenchard is a fact too ob- 
vious for diversity of opinion. 

Marion reluctantly, sullenly even, admits that 
truth, with many sneers and innuendoes about 
winning manneis and hollow-heartedness. 

“I have never laid myself out to please Uncle 
Stephen as Sibyl does,” murmurs the injured 
maiden. ‘*‘I can’t flatter people with my looks. 
I haven't Sibyl’s caressing ways. I can’t pre- 
tend more affection than I feel, and I must say 
that Uncle Stephens dry little jerky ways of 
speaking and looking at one are not calculated 
tu develop affection.” 

Thus argues Marion in the easy atmosphere 
of Uncle Robert's every-day parlor. The girls 
are seated at supper with Dr. Faunthorpe, trifling 
with morsels of bread and cheese, after having 
dined with Mr. Trenchard. 

‘*I did not find him hard or dry,” replies 
Sibyl. ** He seems really kind and affectionate, 
and I was grateful to him for his warm welcome. 
I don’t know what you mean by my laying my- 
self out to please him. I remembered that he 
Was poor mamma's only brother, and our flesh 
and biood, the uncle I had heard so much about 
years ago, and I was naturally touched by our 
meeting.” 

** Ah,” says Marion, “‘ what an advantage it is 
for a woman to be able to cry when she likes! 
How do you manage it, Sib ?”’ 

** If the tears came into my eyes to-day, it was 
because I am not very strong just now, Marion,” 
answers Sibyl, reddening. ‘* You are really. the 
most horrid girl I ever met with.” 

** However horrid am, I’m riot double-faced,” 
replies the other, promptly. ‘‘I should be 
ashamed to court Uncle Trenchard if I were 
you, when I remember the things you've said 
about him.” 

“What things ?” 

‘“‘What a convenient memory yours is! 
Haven't you said that you despised him for his 
meanness as a young man, that he won his 
way in the world by double-dealing—by base 
flattery of his patron—that all your sympathy 
was with the young man he supplanted—Mr, 
Secretan ?” 

At that name Sibyl flushes crimson, and then 
grows ashy pale. 

** Ah, I-see you do remember,” crics Marion, 
triumphantly. 

‘* Marion,” exclaims the mild little surgeon, 
with a rare flash of anger, ‘‘ I will not have your 
sister teased in this manner. How dare you ac- 
cuse her of falsehood or hypocrisy! She has as 
good a right to Stephen Trenchard’s favor as you 
have.” 

**Yes, and to his fortune. Let her have it 
all,” cries Marion, tempted to go into hysterics, 
but thinking better of it immediately. ‘‘ She is 
to go and stay with him, and keep house for him, 
directly she can get her things ready, which, con- 
sidering she came home without a rag, must take 
some time. She is to pay him a long visit. I'm 
nobody now.” 

“My love, you have had your innings,” pleads 
the pacific doctor. 

** Oh, of course; and just as I have got to un- 
derstand his ways and know how to please him 
I am pushed aside.” 

** My dear, his sense of justice will induce him 
to distribute his bounty fairly.” 

** His sense of justice did not prevent his kiss- 
ing Sibyl more affectionately than he has ever 
kissed me.” 

** Mere funcy on your part, I have no doubt,” 
says the doctor. 

After this little burst of temper Marion calms 
down and is tolerably placable. She even dis- 
cusses her sister's outtit with some show of inter- 
est. Mr. Trenchard has given Sibyl five-and- 
twenty pounds. ** I sgppose 5 you are pretty well 
provided with cash, little one,’ "he suid, just be- 
fore she wished him good-night ; ‘‘ an independ- 
ent-minded young woman like you who goes out 
into the world to get her own living is sure to 
have a well-lined purse.” 

Sibyl blushed, and owned that her purse had 
no lining at all. 

** Ah, I see; sent help home to the old doctor,” 
muttered Mr. Trenchard, fortunately not loud 
enough for Marion to hear, or that sharp-tongued 
young person would inevitably have set him 
right. ‘* Well, well; very right, very proper.”’ 

And then the crimson pocket-book was slowly 
brought forth, and Mr. Trenchard sighed a de- 
sponding sigh as he opened it, a sigh that was 
like a funeral gun for his departed bank-notes. 
Sibyl went back to the dingy old house at the 
bottom of the town richer by five-and-twenty 
pounds than when she left it at mid-day. 

The girls go out gavly enough next morning 
to Carmichael’s, the haberdashery, linen dra- 
pery, and silk mercery establishment of Red- 
castle, to supply the void in Sibyl’s wardrobe. 
Five-and-twenty pounds is not much for a young 
lady of large ideas, but Sibyl, schoeled in the 
philosophy of small means, makes the most of 
that sum. She spends all her money at Car- 
michael’s, and trusts to Providence and Stephen 
Trenchard for means to pay Miss Eylett for the 
making up of her dresses, and Mr. Korksoll, the 
boot-maker, for the equipment of her pretty little 
feet. It is astonishing how far away from the 


thoughts of Miss Eylett and Mr. Korksoll seems 
the notion of payment now that Miss Faun- 


|. thorpe’s rich uncle has returned from the'Indies. 


** You are to send the things home to me at Lan- 
caster Lodge,” says Sibyl, and that seems as good 
as paying for them. 

Sibyl has asked for a week in which to prepare 
herself for this important visit, and that week is 
occupied in the stitching, hemming, sewing, fell- 
ing, gathering, and trimming of under-clothing— 
the fashion of ready-made linen not having yet 
vitiated the housewifely habits of Redcastle. ‘The 
lower middle classes make their own garments, 
laboriously, and are proud of their toil; the up- 
per classes employ school-children, reduced wid- 
ows, or virtuous orphans for the labor, and con- 
trive thereby to exercise a good deal of patron- 
age at a very small expenditure. 

Sibyl revives considerably during this week of 
preparation. She manages to rest a good deal, 
other people taking the chief burden of getting 
her clothes made on their shoulders. She lies 
on the sofa in the shabby old parlor, staring idly 
at the white and yellow spring flowers that 
brighten the dull brown beds yonder in the fa- 
miliar garden, the white pear blossoms tossing 
gayly in the light April wind, the jonquils peep- 
ing over the tall box border, the sword-shaped 
lily-of-the-valley leaves cleaving the damp mould 
in the shadow of the bulging moss-grown wall, 
summer's harbinger in the shape of a butterfly 
skimming over the tender rose leaves. A dull 
old house verily—a limited prospect this long 
strip of walled garden, yet sweet and soothing to 
one who has suffered. Sweet to lie at rest on 
the slumberous sofa, with no thought or care for 
the day, and with but vaguest thought of the 
morrow. 

‘“*If Uncle Trenchard leaves me a fortune, 
life will be made so easy,” Sibyl muses, her 
arms folded above her head, her eyes fixed 
dreamily on the waving white pear bloom; ‘*I 
shall have but to call Alex back to me, and we 
can be happy together again, and taste the sweets 
of life again, as we did in our brief bright honey- 


gether; but love with pilenty of money—/hal 
means Paradise.” 

The future, dimly veiled though it is, seems 
very easy to her just now. She is elated by her 
uncle's evident admiration of her. She has made 
just the impression that she would have wished 
to make upon that fate-disposing relative. ‘To 
follow up that impression will be simple enough. 
Has she not been told of her winning ways, of 
those small fascinations which make a woman 
powerful for good or evil? Has she not been 
always her uncle Robert's favorite, every body's 
favorite, without effort on her own part, while 
Marion, painfully anxious to please, has been 
looked on rather as a nuisance, a vivacious non- 
entity of whom one might easily have too much? 

Mr. Trenchard’s carriage calls every afternoon, 
with its coachman and footman in respectable 
Puritan drab liveries, to take the two young la- 
dies for an airing, Mr. Trenchard himself rarely 
making any use of the equipage, which he keeps 
rather as an appanage of his state than for pleas- 
ure or convenience. It is very agreeable to Siby] 
to drive up the long street, with its ascending 
scale of social importance, from the shabby old 
houses at Uncle Robert's end of the town to the 
stately stone mansions above Bar. Very agree- 
able to pass the élite, whom Marion has just be- 
gun to know, and salutes with delighted becks 
and bows, but whom Sibyl surveys with a stony 
stare, as having not the faintest notion who they 
are. 

hat Faunthorpe girl is handsomer than 
ever,” says*Colonel Stormont to his wife, whom 
he is driving in a pony-carriage a size or two 
larger than a washing basket. ‘‘ She's pretty 
sure to come in for a tidy share of the old fel- 
low’s money, I should think. Not a bad match 
for Frederick.” 

Frederick is the eldest hope of the Stormonts 
—great at cricket, croquet and athletics, fire-bri- 
gade and volunteer rifle corps; a youth with 
very thin legs, and not much body, who wears a 
cutaway coat that just clears his hips, and has 
never been seen in an overcoat, or without a 
flower in his button-hole. 

**No family,” says Mrs. Stormont, pursing up 
her lips. 

‘* Family be bothered !’’ remarks the colonel. 
**Old Trenchard is rolling in money. What's 
the good of family? It won't keep a roof over 
your head, or pay the tax-gatherer. Commerce 
is the thing nowadays. If Fred doesn’t marry 
a rich woman pretty soon, he'll have to go into 
commerce. You ought to take notice of those 
Faunthorpe girls.” 

**T'll call next week,” replies Mrs. Stormont, 
obediently. 

Sibyl’s beauty is the talk of the town. Ked- 
castle is suddenly awakened to the consciousness 
of loveliness that scarcely moved it to admira- 


tion two years ago, although the girl's beauty 
had then the bloom and freshness of unchastened 
youth. Perhaps she is really lovelier now. Sor- 
row and passion have passed there, and left the 
exalted look of an awakened soul, where there 
was before only girlish innocence, curious and 
wondering about a world of which it knew noth- 
ing. She has eaten of the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil. ‘The mystery of life has been re- 
vealed to her. Be sure that Eve's beauty had a 
deeper meaning after she came out by the fatal 
gate where the armed seraphs kept watch and 
ward, 

The carriage comes at the week’s end to fetch 
Miss Faunthorpe and her belongings, to the trib- 
ulation of her young sister Jenny, who has had so 
much of Marion lately that she is deeply grieved 
to lose Sibyl. 

‘* It will be ever so much worse for me when 
you're gone,” she says; ‘* you do stand up for a 
fellow sometimes. She'll be sending me up stairs 


for her handkerchief or her keys three times an 


moon, Poverty and love can not live long to- 


hour, and making me crimp her hair till my fin- 
gers ache, and unpick her old dresses. I wish 
Uncle Trenchard would let me go with you. I 
shouldn't cost much or be in his way. And now 
Uncle Robert says I’m not to go to school any 
more, because it makes me vulgar, and Marion 
is to go on with my education. A nice educa- 
tion it will be. I don’t believe she knows when 
William the Conqueror came over, or who in- 
vented potatoes.” 

Sibyl tears herself from the lamenting damsel, 
kisses Uncle Robert with a plaintive little look 
more expressive of gratitude than many a lengthy 
oration, and takes her place in the barouche, 
which becomes her as a frame does a picture, 
and seems as much her attribute as Juno’s car 
to the goddess. 

** Good-by, poverty,” she says to herself, as 
the chestnuts throw up their fore-legs, as if they 
were playing cup and ball, and dash off toward 


the Bar. ‘It shall go hard with me if my name 
is not written in Uncle Trenchard’s will before 
long.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


A LOVE-MATCH IN A CARPET. 


‘*]T wave lost my way!” These words said 
suddenly, in a low tone, with an accent of dis- 
may, interrupted a blithe carol rippling from the 
lips of Florence Grey. 

There could hardly have been a prettier place 
to lose one’s way in. ‘The path ended abruptly 
at the margin of a narrow stream. No more 
than a woodland trail, it had been thickly beset 
with tangled under-wood and overhung by gnar!l- 
ed antiques of a goodly forest; but here, as it 
ended, the woods ended also. A turfed bank 
sloped gently to the water's edge; grassy slopes 
of the same undulating character outlined the 
opposite bank of the rivulet; gardens and villas, 
and beyond them piles of fagade and roof, sinoke- 
stack and spire, imaged against a clear June sky 
the profile of a town. 

‘**] have lost my way.” ‘The speaker was a 
girl of perhaps eighteen years of age, but so es- 
sentially’ youthful in form and feature that the 
girlish element preponderated emphatically over 
the womanish—a girl costumed in white muslin, 
with bodice blue, and a broad-brimmed straw 
hat trimmed with blue ribbons, very nearly in 
the style of a stage shepherdess. For a crook 
she carried a fresh-cut birch rod, and clasped 
against it, rather deleteriously to their preserva- 
tion, a bunch of wood leaves. 

Along the path, stopping here and there to 
gather a leaf, she had been singing to herself 
just those light-hearted snatches of song that 
one is apt to hum or earol or whistle in the 
woods. Her dainty blonde face was rosily flush- 
ed with exercise and pleasure, and her ungloved 
hands were reddened like her cheeks. 

**] have lost my way.” ‘The second time that 
these words were spoken they were no longer a 
soliloquy, but a complaint addressed to an audit- 
or. Florence Grey, tripping down the green- 
sward, had come suddenly upon a stranger, a 
youth, who at her first glance she pronounced 
gentle and trustworthyv—a dark-complexioned, 
thoughtful-faced young man, walking by the riv- 
er's edge with pondering footsteps and reading a 
little book. 

**Can you tell me, Sir, the way to Linden- 
grove, opposite the Long Bridge of N-—— ?” 

So spake our shepherdess, not dropping a 
courtesy in stage style, but assuming for the 
moment a languid air of hauteur. 

** I can direct you,” answered the youth, court- 
eously, ** but not very definitely. I can better 
show you the way, if you will allow me.” 

Guide me, please,”’ said the maiden, ‘‘ and 
I will follow; for if I am not at home by sun- 
down, my mother will be in hysterics. I have 
the misfortune to be an only child. Liberty is 
sweet, she added, followibg her guide into the 
wood, “‘ but it has to be paid for dearly. We 
were all in the woods together, and ] wandered 
off alone. It was so bewitching! Please tell 
me, are we miles away from N—— ?” 

‘** Hardly less than four miles from the Long 
Bridge by the direct route,” said her guide; ‘* but 
I can show you a wood path quicker.” 

** Show it to me, then,” said Miss Grey, ‘* and 
I shall be forever grateful, for my dear mother’s 
sake. She is an invalid; she worries.” 

*“*We are spending the summer at Linden- 
grove,’ after a brief pause, continued this affable 
young lady, *‘and our chief pleasure is in-the 
wood. To-day we had a féte, and crowned a 
June queen. Do you live in N—-— ?” 

do not call N—— my home, but my resi- 
dence is there for the present.’ 

‘*And you cross the Long Bridge to come 
into the forest 

** No, my approach is different. I cross the 
river above the dam. But I know every turn of 
the path, every inch of the bank.” 

Florence Grey followed her guide through what 
seemed a trackless wild. He paused frequently 
to hold back some branch that barred the way, 
and at these moments glanced quickly but with 
keen interest at her face. 

They kept up easily a light-hearted talk that 
would have been commonplace but for its cast 
of broken light, its-tincture of fragrance and ro- 
mance, caught frem the summer wood. 

Out of the thicket they emerged just as the 
sun was setting. Every feature of the scene 


they entered becaine afterward significantly mem- | 


orable. 

The bank, curved into a low-shored cove, was 
grown thickly to the water's edge with blue for- 
get-me-nots, now in their full bloom. <A con- 
trast of color, a perspective of color, led from 
this emerald ground, studded with turquois stars, 
to the pale blue-green, the aquamarine, of the far 
sky, swept with a moving trellis of carmine clouds, 
flushed aud fired by sunset. 


g 


The guide paused, and looked toward his com- 
panion expectantly. He was not disappointed. 
Their eyes met in one of those sympathetic avow- 
als of kindred perception that unites in harmony 
of music and harmony of vision the lovers of 
Beauty. | 

They lingered not long. From the glen of 
forget-me-nots a direct path led to Lindengrove, 
and Miss Florence Grey, with many thanks to 
her courteous conductor, reached home in time 
to assuage the rising hysterics of her anxious 
mamma. 

A week after this occurrence an intimate friend 
of Mrs. Grey asked Florence to grant her a ta- 
vor. ** The agent,” she said, ‘‘of the most ar- 
tistic photographer in New York is stopping for 
a day at N—-——, and I| am to send by him to the 
city two imperfect sketches, one a penciling tak- 

1 ‘after death,’ the other an impaired ambro- 
type, of my dear dead Lilian. ‘The artist prom- 
ises to make from them a life-like miniature. I 
feel unwilling to commit them into a stranger s 
hands, and the agent leaves town to-night. Will 
you take them to N forme? You can have 
my pony-phaeton.” 

But no; Florence, who luxuriated in rambles 
these beautiful mornings, said she would rather 
walk, ‘* Theresa will go with me.” She prom- 
ised ; and the pictures, incased in a Vienna wal- 
let. were intrusted to her hands. 

Theresa was busy. Florence, nothing loath, 
for her sunny soul loved solitude, ventured off 
alone. Singing, she wended her way along the 
dappled path of the noonday forest. 

She had reached a point where the arch of 
foliage opened upon pastures divided by a high- 
road on the outskirts of a village. “There, while 
begirt still with the loneliness of wild-wood, she 
saw in an instant the creeping under-wood of her 
path chamge into a human form; she saw a 
hideous face staring’up at her from the ground, 
and so close to her that had she not glanced that 
second down she would have stumbled over him 
at her next step. A vagrant lay stretched upon 
the sward—a ruffian with some dark-colored ob- 
ject lying beside him, and a scarlet handkerchief 
bound around his head. Something frightful in 
the sudden apparition, sumething sanguinary in 
the aspect, struck with terror the imagination of 
the girl, and she fled precipitately. She dropped 
her parasol, dropped the precious packet of. her 
friend, and ran—ran as for dear life, out of the 
wood, down the steep hill-side, into the high- 
road between the meadows. 

On she ran until she came to a cottage, threw 
open the garden gate, and sped up the path for 
shelter. 

Two men were standing in the porch, one a 
white-haired patriarch, leaning on a staff, and 
the other—Florence Grey's guide of the forest. 
Their mutual recognition was instant, and Flor- 
ence, pale with fright, sinking upon the porch 
bench nearly in a swoon, held out her hand to 
this stranger as to sume old friend. 

He took fhe little hand for a moment in his 
own. ‘** How can I help you?” he asked. 

“*T have lost something so precious!’ gasped 
Florence, ‘‘ so irrecoverably precious! And oh! 
I was a coward. But that dreadful—murderous 
—red-handkerchiefed”—she shuddered and lost 
her breath upon an appalling noun—** frightened 
me so, I dropped every thing.” 

She told him presently more coherently of her 
experience. Ile started off in search of the pic- 
tures, while the old man, conducted Florence 
into his cool dim summer parlor, and having 
seen her safely ensconced im the ancient depths 
of its hair-cloth sofa, brought her a glass of milk 
strengthened with home-made wine. 

In less than an hour the young man returned, 
not having encountered the peddler or recovered 
the parasol, but bringing the ** irrecoverably pre- 
cious” package. Florenve thanked him with all 
her heart. She felt herself constrained, although 
an internal voice suggested that her mother would 
never forgive the imprudence, to allow this young 
man, whose wagon was conveniently in waiting, 
to drive her to N——. Her errand there accom- 
plished, she allowed him, by the most beautiful 
winding road that ever threaded romantic pas- 
sages and crossed mysterious bridges, to drive 
her home. She alighted just within, or rather 
just without, the range of sight from Linden- 
grove widows. 

How well they had become acquainted! how 
much, how very much, she liked him! and how 
appreciative and comprehensive she felt was his 
liking for her! Every thing in their intercourse 
had been unconventional, and now they had 
parted without a word of. future meeting. She 
had not even, as common gratitude demanded, 
asked his name. Would they meet again ? 

Poets and artists from Homer to Turner have 
recognized a wonderful force in the mystic em- 
phasis of Repetition. And Fate, whose genius is 
at heart poetic and artistic, has its own fondness 
for duplications and antiphonals. In the meet- 
ing again of Florence Grey and her guide there 
was an employment of this potent principle. 

They met so precisely as they had met before 
that the repetition assumed in their eyes a mean- 
ing, a portent. - 

Details of coincidence forced themselves upon 
observation—the glen of forget-me-nots at sun- 
set; a sunset flecked with carmine clouds; Flor- 
ence in her shepherdess costume of blue and 
white (for the sojourners of Lindengrove were 
indulging in another rural fete); her guide read- 
ing the identical little book; her hand holding 
the same wood leaves. He had named them to 
her befure—sumach, wild rose, woodbine. 

The exact scene which had environed their 
first actual meeting—here it was their eves had 
divined the sympathy they possessed for each 
other—now environed their parting ; for he said, 
**] leave N-—— to-morrow. I have taken pas- 
suge on Saturday's steamer from New York to 
Liverpool.” 

Florence Grey's face betrayed a sudden emo- 
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tion. She had the satisfaction, however, to flat- 
ter herself that, in ordering a calm speech, she 
concealed the unaccountable pang too sensibl 
experienced. ‘Since you are going away, 
Miss Grey said, ‘‘please tell me your name, 
that I may have the nominal keepsake of one 
from whom I have accepted kindness.” 

She hardly needed to ask, for her fancy, cast 
in a truly feminine mould, easily reached con- 
clusions without premises, and she had already 
named and domiciled and endowed this wood- 
land hero. There was a certain manorial place 
near N——, the residence of an eccentric and 
recluse bachelor—just the man to have one in- 
teresting nephew for en occasional visitor and a 
sole heir.. Florence on horseback had dashed 
by this residence almost daily since her last ad- 
venture, expecting to see her ‘‘ student” thought- 
fully pacing its silen: terrace, or emerging upon, 
her bridle-path from its stately glades. 

How were her preconceptions put to flight by 
his downright answer! ‘‘My name is Horace 
King. I am a workman in the N fac- 
tory.” 


Florence Grey’ quickly moved and ingenuous 
face expressed, after one sweeping cloud of re- 
gret, that unmistakable bar of circumstantial 
pride, pronouncing how far Horace King was 
removed from Aer, how impassable was the gulf 
between a workmen in the carpet factory of 
N—— and a high-bred girl trained in a circle 
of fashion and fortune, and anticipating in the 
approaching season a brilliant début in New 
York, 

As an immediate ifter-thought—for something 
in the mingled prile and pain with which the 
youth had said thee words reached her—some- 
thing in his tone tached the better, freer nature 
of Florence Grey. Witha impulse, swayed 
by kindly retrospertion and kindly good wishes, 
she took from ler girlish finger a turquois 
ring. 

‘*It is set wih a forget-me-not,” she said, 
giving it to him Keep it, please, as a tokeg 
of my thanks. Keep it until we meet again.” 

She glanced evay from him as she concluded 
a sentence whch, for some reason or other, 
thrilled and impired him—she glanced, at her 
last words, afa: off toward the sinkingsun. He 
interpreted he look. Their *‘ meeting again” 
was something beyond the horizon of tangible 
events. 

He kissed ler hand and accepted her gift. 


By a curio legal complication, arising from 
a curious bit lawful ‘‘ will,” Florence Grey, 
upon the desth of her mother, which occurred 
early in thatvery autumn for which the epening 
of her “‘ brillant season” had been planned, was 
left a penniles orphan. She was flung in a mo- 
ment from tie caressing atmosphere of affluence 
and idolatry into the harsh air of need, and the 
calculating ‘riendships of distant relatives. She 
did not redize at first all the sorrows of this 
change; bit as time passed the cry of her heart 
became more desolate and more bitter. She 
wasted heself in longing for that never-to-be- 
recalled tondage of maternal love, that irksome 
fondness which had so tenderly hemmed her in 
from all ough usage of ‘‘ this worky-day world.” 


The sveet, rich, rippling voice, trained xsthet- 
ically fo’ parlor use—Florence Grey's singing, 
a part d herself, which, like herself, had been 
tenderly nurtured and flattered and held sacred 
to home life—was metamorphosed into a thing 
of mark:t value. 

She had yielded to circumstance, and two years 
after hermother’s death journeyed toward Italy, 
to cultivate there for public use her musical 
gift. 

The fiends who took her under their protec- 
tion for he journey stopped several weeks in En- 
gland. 

In London, at the Royal Gallery, where Flor- 
ence wa: spending a morning with her friend 
Theresa, she was presented casually to Mr. 
, + rich bachelor, of New York, famous 
for his afluence, and famous, almost against his 
modest vill, for his benevolent munificence. 

Floreice, at Theresa’s side, could not avoid 
hearing a conversation that interested her but 
slightly in comparison with the pictures. Her 
indifference was dispelled by a single word. Her 
undivided attention became fixed upon the con- 
versaticn, and the paintings vanished into the 
obscurity of dead walls. 

** T am jast now deeply interested,’ Mr. B——— 
said, ‘* in ayoung countryman of yours and mine, , 
Miss Theresa, who has fallen, as I believe iano-' 
cently, into the toils of an unprincipled enemy. 
The young man is employed as a designer in the 
immense carpet factories of A——, and he had 
met with such success that fame and fortune 
seemed secured. One design of his, called the 
forget-me-not pattern, met with such remark- 
able favor that it was purchased by French ar- 
tistes, and foand its way in Aubusson into the 
boudoir of the Empress. For this — pattern, 
which had proved the corner-stone of his good 
fortune, the poor fellow is now in trouble, and 
has been arraigned on a charge of plagiarism, or, 
to speak more accurately, of downright theft. 
His adversary has produced successive designs, 
from the crude thought to the artistic finish, and 
the affair is going hard with my poor country- 
man, Horace King. To-morrow I am to have a 
hearing in his case, to present testimonials which 
have been sent to me from America from vari- 
ous friends and from the factories of N , cer- 
tifying his well-known talent and his excellent 
character.” 

At the word “‘ forget-me-not” the attention 
of Florence was arrested. At the name of Hor- 
ace King her whole soul became interested. As- 
sociated in memory with her summer at Linden- 
grove, with her last summer of sun-lit youth and 
of young life’s ineffable sweet promise, had been 
the ‘‘student” of her imagination; and the 
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‘*workman in the factory of N ” had, as 
time gave new insight into the world’s ways, be- 
come glorified. She had seen no one who seemed 
to her so manly, so thoughtful, and so trust- 
worthy as her guide of the woods. 

The New York girl rather astonished her au- 
gust countryman by her impulsive start and her 
earnest plea. 

‘Mr. B——, will you not take me with you 
to the trial to-morrow? I believe I can help 
you. I know something of a forget-me-not car- 
pet pattern. At least—I mean I know some- 
thing of a forget-me-not carpet man /” 

Her face, lighted by self-forgetful enthusiasm, 
became so radiant that Mr. B——-, who had a 
chivalric fondness for “‘lovely woman” and a 
quick appreciation of feminine beauty, accused 
himself of culpable blindness in not having be- 
fore perceived the attraction of Theresa's friend. 

f course he willingly consented to take her 
with him to the trial. He even found time 
among his numerous afternoon engagements to 
bring to her lodgings a copy of the disputed pat- 
tern, and explain to her the technicalities at issue. 
His explanations fortified Florence in her per- 
suasion that she could be ‘‘a help.” She at- 
tended the trial on the morrow with Mr. B——, 
accompanied by Theresa and Theresa's mother. 

The case had been some time ‘‘ on” when the 
American party entered the dim and well-filled 
chamber, whose audience was composed for the 
most part of manufacturers and decorative art- 
ists, who felt in the case a peculiar interest. As 
Mr. B had said, it was “‘ going hard” with 
his young countryman, Horace King. But the 
testimonials of ability and;character contributed 
by substantial men, and their presentation by the 
well-known and widely honored Mr. B——., pro- 
duced a beneficial counteraction. 

Then Florence Grey became a witness. Be- 
fore giving her volunteered statement she had 
seen the face of the defendant. Mr. B 
pointed him out to her, and it needed but a 
glance to assure Florence that he was the veri- 
table ideal of whom her inmost svul declared, 
** Truthful, trustworthy.” 

He, too, had seen her, and for an instant all 
the realities around him melted into the uncer- 
tain atmosphere of a dream. His blithe ** bean- 
ty” of the wild-wood, his mimic shepherdess of 
sylvan fairy-land, the little star that had dawned 
upon his love's first dream—he knew her image 
well. And now, folded in her dark robes of 
mourning, mantled in blackness like his fate, she 
came to him as a priestess of the night. 

The aim of her statement was to give the 
scenic story of the pattern—-to show clearly to 
others, as she herself clearly saw, the inherent 
proof of authenticity in the individualizing his- 
tory of the design. ‘The carpet was the map of 
the moment, and the moment was the possession 
of Horace King. She described in her simple, 
impulsive, and convinced, and consequently con- 
vincing, language the meeting and parting in the 
glen of forget-me-nots, whose memorial the art- 
ist had committed in picturesque fragments to 
the interweaving loom. She traced in the pat- 
tern beneath the forget-me-nots of turquois and 
zenith blue a shadowy strewing in mezzotint of 
the precise wood leaves she had held in her 
hand, and of which he had said to her the names 
—woodbine, sumach, wild rose. In the border, 
edged by a conventional fretwork of black and 
gold, was rendered as well as tinted wools might 
the *‘ sunset” trellis of carmine cloud. ‘* And 
here,” said Florence, kindling with excitement, 
‘in the fretwork of the border, is my turquois 
ring. Oh, perhaps he wears it still!” 

** My turquois ring!’’ How her clear voice 
swept with these words the heart of Horace 
King! He did not hear the added sentence—it 
was said in a lowered tone; but he caught its 
reflection in an impression of friendly interest 
aroused in the listening crowd—a murmur, per- 
haps, or a sympathetic smile. 

He wore it still. And in the border of the 
carpet its likeness at intervals, more or less re- 
vealed, now clearly appeared. Nor was this all. 
Florence Grey’s testimony, corroborated unex- 
pectedly in circumstantial points by Theresa and 
her mother, and sustained in dignity by the in- 
troductory support of the renowned Mr. B-—-, 
achieved its crowning triumph in the announce- 
ment that her initials, the engraved Migjals of 
the ring, were introduced into the fretwork of 
the carpet’s border. Horace King’s opponent 
failed to find them; but they were discovered 
presently in their ingenious reproduction by ex- 
perts; and with this seal of the scenic story, 
Horace King’s acquittal was complete. 


A year in Italy devoted to the cultivation of 
her voice was made delightful to Florence Grey by 
a correspondence with a dear friend in England 
—a correspondence which brought her into inti- 
mate knowledge of the noble heart and gifted 
mind of Horace King. - 

And her singing was neVer publicly heard, for 
ere the year of schooling ended, the plans of her 
life were changed. 

Fate kept, in the disposal of Florence, true to 
its fond antiphonals. In the very manor place 
near N—-—,, not far from Lindengrove, and with- 
in rambling distance of the forget-me-not glen, 
Horace King, in exact similitude of an absurd 
fancy of a romantic girl, may be often seen now, 
thoughtfully pacing its terrace or emerging from 
its stately glades. 

Returning to his native land, and interesting 
himself both as artist and capitalist in the manu- 
factures of N——., he has acquired fame and for- 
tune. His wife is a graceful lady, the mother 
of beautiful children, and the favorite of a circle 
of friends of whose appreciation her husband 
may well be proud. 

Every one knows her as Mrs. King; but her 
sweet, rich, rippling voice, that holds the soprano 
in the choir of the village church, is the sunny 


inheritance of Florence Grey. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tus death of Mr. James H. Noe from injuries inflict- 
ed by a burglar has intensified the interest felt in this 
case of bold burglary, the details of which have been 
read throughout the country. Before the death of the 
unfortunate victim of brutal violence, and while con- 
sciousness remained, there was a chance that the burg- 
lar, if arrested, might be positively identified. For two 
days after the occurrence Mr. Noe could have given in- 
formation that would have fixed the crime positively 
upon the right person, had he been captured, and thus 
the cause of justice been advanced; but somehow so 
much time was wasted in preliminaries that the burg- 
lar had ample time to hide away, and another mysteri- 
ous murderer is added to the previous list of undiscov- 
ered criminals. How long shall such deeds be done in 
secret ? 


Among the curiosities of the Paris Geographical 
Exhibition was a plaster cast of an serolite weighing 
20,000 kilograms, found on the coast of Greenland in 
1870; the jewels and ornaments of the Khan of Khiva, 
exhibited by the Emperor of Russia; the autograph 
atlas of Philip LL of Spain, dedicated to his father ; 
Tycho Brahe’s treatise on astronomy; and Scaliger 
and Cabot's map of the world. Switzerland furnished 
specimens of the rocks met with in the St. Gothard 
Tunnel works, with the instruments employed in bor- 
ing; the instruments used by the French government 
in observing the transit of Venus were exhibited, and 
a collection of vestiges of primitive man found in the 
Pyrenees. 

Some wooden writing tablets were lately discovered 
in a house at Pompeii. In pursuing researches still 
farther, two inkstands and a pen were found. The 
pen was of metal, and in form not unlike those made 
from quills, So we may suppose that steel pens are 
not so modern, after all. 


Travelers in Oregon and in Washington Territory are 
enthusiastic over the grand and picturesque mountain 
scenery. The Cascade Range isa continuation of the 
Sierra Nevada, with the same general characteristics. 
The lowest passes are about 6000 feet high, and the 
higher peaks above 10,000, Mount Rainier and Mount 
Hood both being over 13,000 feet. At 6000 feet Rainier 
is covered with huge suow patches, and at 10,000 comes 
the region of perpetual ice and snow. 


If you have a good coat and don’t choose to wear it, 
it is a very different thing from not having a good cuat 
atall. But mistakes may thereby occur. Not long 
since a gentleman of some political and public note, 
but also noted for his carelessness in the matter of 
apparel, was thoughtilesely sitting om a porter’s truck 
in fromt of one of our suburban hotels. A lady trav- 
eler, very naturally supposing him to be the porter, 
requested him to carry her sachel to the dépét. He 
readily complied, but on reaching the lady's destina- 
tion he blandly declined the offered compeneaation, and 
with a graceful bow, left her wondering at the disin- 
terested politeness of her “* porter.” 

Keep your mouth shut when you run a race. A man 
employed on a New Jersey farm was running at ful) 
speed after some sheep, with his mouth open, when a 
bee flew into his mouth and stung him on the back 
part of the glottis. The bee was swallowed, and in a 
few minutes afterward a rash broke out over the man's 
whole body. A physician was sent for, and after a 
time the sufferer was relieved. 

A marble memoria) of Sir John Franklin has been 
placed in Westminster Abbey, in that part now known 
as the Nightingale Chapel. Beneath an elaborate can- 
opy is the bust of the explorer, wearing his medals and 
orders on his breast. The buet bears the one word, 
“ Franklin.” Underneath is a marble picture of a ship 
ice-bound in the arctic regions, bearing above it the 
words : 

“© ye frost and cold, O ye ice and snow, 

er ye the Lord; praise Him, and magnify Him 

orever. 


Beneath the bust are these lines: 


“* Not here; the white North has thy béhes; and thou, 
Heroic Sailor-Soul, 
Art passing on thine happier voyage now, 
Toward no earthly pole.” 


These lines are followed by the name “ Tennyson.” 
On the right side of the monument is the inscription : 


“To the memory of Sir John Franklin, born April 
16, 1786, at Spilaby, Lincolnshire; died June 11, 1547, 
off Point Victory, in the Frozen Ocean, the beloved 
chief of the crews who perished with him in complet- 
ing the discovery of the Northwest Passage.” 


On the other side the legend runs: 


“This monument was erected by Jane, his widow, 
who, after long waiting and sending many in search of 
him, herself departed to find him in the realms of Life, 
July 18, 1875, aged eighty-three years.” 


Kerosene flames are readily extinguished by throw- 
ing a cloth over them, thus stifling them. But cloth 
is not always in the kitchen, where kerosene accidents 
are moat likely to occur. Flour is recommended as a 
substitute. Thrown upon the flames, it quickly ab- 
sorbe the fluid and deadens the flame. 


The Detroit Free Press tells of an honest-looking 
man who lately called on the justice of the peace, and 
inquired what his honor’s usual fee was for joining a 
couple in the holy bonds of wedlock. 

** The fee is two dollars in case you come here,” was 
the reply. 

** Less see,” mused the man, as he handed out a rol! 
of bills; “there's three dollars for a bedstead, eight 
dollars for a second-hand stove, two dollars for dishes, 
two dollars to run the house on, and—and that's every 
blamed cent.” 

‘So you are short ?” inquired the justice. 

* There's the pile,” replied the young man; “ but 
I'll knock the two dollars off for dishes, and give it to 
you, for I'm bound to be harnessed to my gir! this 
week if we have to bile taters in the tea-pot.” 

And in less than an hour the two were made one. 


The Maine State Normal School has sent out one 
hundred graduates and six hundred under-graduates 
during the seven years of its existence. 


Many “sharp” dealers, who glory in a “ good bar- 
gain,” might well learn a lesson of honor and true 
honesty from a little incident which is related of the 
Duke of Wellington. On one occasion his steward 
bought some land adjoining his country estate, and 
boasted of having made a fine bargain because the 
seller was in etraitened circumstances. The stew- 
ard bad paid eight hundred pounds for the land, and 


when the duke asked how much it was really worth, 
he replied, “‘ Eleven hundred pounds,” and rubbed his 
hands in giee at his good bargain. But the duke said, 
sternly, “ Take three hundred pounds and carry them 
to the seller, with my compliments, and don’t ever ven- 
ture to talk to me of cheap land again.” 


There are walking, running, trotting, and swimming 
matches, as we all know, and now come the jumping 
matches, than which nothing more useless can be con- 
ceived. However, quite a crowd gathered in Hoboken 
the other day to see which of two jumpers could jump 
the farthest. Why does not some one get up some use- 
ful matches—strength and skill applied to some really 
useful industry? We suggest potato-digging match- 
es, apple-gathering matches, brick-laying matches, 
atreet-6weeping matches, and the like. Then some 
good might be accomplished. 


Query: Why do the prees and the whole commn- 


nity fall into raptures when an ocean steamer makes . 


an unusually swift voyage, and then, after every ship- © 


wreck, vehemently advocate careful passages, with no 
reckless speed ? If the steamer that makes the “ quick- 
est time on record” is also the safest steamer and the 
most carefully managed, it is all right; but what will 
be the verdict of the people if a steamer striving to 
“make the quickest time on record” sinks her pas- 
sengers ? 


A sanitary measure in the matter of drainage has 
been adopted by some of the English building compa- 
nies which is worthy of remark. The method consists 
in avoiding invariably the carrying of drains under 
any portion of the house. Instead of this a drain is 
arranged behind two rows of houses, running length- 
wise in the gardens and into the main drain, the drain 
pipes are also led from the backs of the houses instead 
of bepeath them, and thence into the atreet. It is said 
that the death rate in houses where the drainage is so 
arranged, compared with that of a similar number of 
ordinarily drained houses, has been much lesa, 


The Brooklyn tower is now practically completed, 
the remaining stones being withheld to allow the pia- 
cing ef the cable machinery. The tower now stands 
3713 feet high from the tide level, and in it there are 
about 35,000 cubic yards of stone, weighing about 
80,000 tons. The “saddles” upon which the cabies 
are to rest were put in place not long ago, and work 
will cease for the present on the Brooklyn tower. The 
New York tower will be completed before the close of 
the present season, and it is expected that before next 
fall the cables will be stretched across the river. 

Enlarged accommodations are being made for the 
studeats of the Union Theological Seminary, in Uni- 
versity Place. The premiges hitherto occupied are be- 
ing refitted and improved, and adjoining property has 
been purchased and prepared for use. The library is 
to be enlarged and the chapel rebuilt, with a recess 
constructed for a new organ, the gift of Marshal! O. 
Roberts. Some years ago the directors of the semina- 
ry purchased a large plot of ground near St. Nicholas 
Avenue and One-hundred-and-thirty-second Street, on 
which they expected to erect new buildings. But it 
has been thought expedient to delay the erection of 
new seminary buildings until rapid transit between the 
lower and upper parts of the island is established. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A @eentTLeman while making a h, inadvertently 
stepping forward, fell off the platform. In response 
to the peals of laughter that greeted his unlucky fall, 
he claimed that any speaker had a right to come down 
to the level of his audience. 


Leeat 


A worthy young lover once sought for his bride 
A dame of the biue-stocking school. 
“ Exeuse me, dear Sir, bat I've vowed,” she replied, 
“That | never would marry a fool.’ 


“Then think not of wedlock,” he anewered, “ my fair ; 
Your vow was Diana's suggestion, 

Since none but a fool, it is easy to swear, 
Weuld venture to ask you the question.” 


‘“*Were you drunk 7” asked a lawyer of a witness. 
‘* Well,” was the reply, “ I had been drinking so much 
1 cowldn’t tell whether I was sober or not.” 

“T say, Bill, what's the difference between your 
watch and a bill-poster?” “I give it up, Julius.” 
“Well, one is a Bill's ticker and the other is a bill- 
sticker.” 


A tombstone in a Colorado cemetery has the follow- 
ing touching epitaph : 
“He was young, he was fair, 
But the Injuns raised his hair.” 
Narrune’s Coat or Anws—The crest of a wave. 
ALWAYS BEADY TO TAKE A FAIR View or Tutnes—A 
couductor. 


Why is a drawn tooth like things forgotten 7?—Be- 
cause it’s out of the head. 


What are they which, thongh always drunk, are 
never intoxicated 7—Toasta, 


A man's a fool to try to beat the sun in rising. It 
will be sure to rise sume morning when he won't. 


A man called on a dilatory debtor and politely said, 
“If you'll pay me the amount of a bill immediate- 
ly, pou'll oblige me; if not, I shall have to oblige you.” 

Why is a dishonest bankrupt like an honest poor 

man ?— Because both fail to get rich. 

‘“How sweet, but how bald for one so young!” is 
what a nice young lady remarked about an infant. 

A “ Mawen” ea. 

_ ——— 

It is a pleasant thing to see roses and lilies glowing 
upon a young lady's cheek, but a bad sign to see a 
man's face break out in blossoms. 

Talleyrand declared on one occasion that he despised 
mankind. ‘The reason,” observed Barras, “is very 
apparent—he has studied himself too deeply.” 


A gentleman tn foreign parta, who had murdered his 
father and mother,hbis wife, and a few other relatives, 
trusted that the jury would take as an extenuating 
circumstance the fact of his having attained the age 
a on, without ever having committed such acts 

ore. 


-— 


An inguiring English tourist walking along the 
streets of New York found his progress stop bya 
barricade of timber. ‘‘ What is that for?” said he tos 

in — to stop the yellow 
ever.” “Ab, I see,” t lishman; “it is the 
American Board of Health.” 
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THE DOUBLE HARVEST. 
Tur farmer sat at his kitchen door, 
Smoking his noonday pipe, 
And over the fields his eyes were cast, 
Where the grain, so golden-ripe, 
Nodded away 
Through the summer day, 
With shadow and sunshine bard at play. 


Down by the gate the farmer saw 
(And he chuckled low in glee) 
Two, who whispered together there. 
“So!” said the farmer, “‘I see! 
If I guess aright, 
And their skies are bright, 
_ There'll be harvesting soon with main and might.” 


The weeks went by, and the old barn groaned 
With the might of harvest store; 
But the farmer laughed, for well he knew 
There remained one harvest more, 
Since Cupid had sown, 
With grain of his own, 
A crop that love must harvest alone. 


The farmer sat at his kitchen door 
When the evening meal was done, 
And he laid a kiss on his daughter's brow, 
And welcomed bis new-found son ; 
And the harvest-time, 
With wedding-belle’ chime, 
Gang ite days into merry rhyme. 


THE SCHOOL QUESTION LN OHIO. 


THe arrogant tone assumed by the foreign 
priests in speaking to American editors and pol- 
iticians deserves more than a passing attention. 
It indicates the revival in the New World of that 
ubsurd self-esteem and overweening vanity with 
which the papacy in the Middle Ages looked 
down upon princes and people. A Borgia or 
a Sixtus IV. hid his crimes under the cloak of 
religion, and persecuted heretics as the lord of 
an infallible faith ; and pride has ever been the 
distinguishing mark of the most notoriously vi- 
cious of the Popes. ‘Their bishops among us 
seem to have inherited the unapostolic trait. 
Their newspapers, the organc of the bishops, 
speak in a tone of authority certainly not author- 
ized by their grammar or their style. ‘lihey 
repeat week after week their coarse comments 
upon American manners, morals, or education. 
Yet what priests or bishops say to us would 
scarcely deserve attention had they not won so 
firm a hold upon the leaders of the Democratic 
party. Heretofore they have ruled the Democ- 
racy in secret; now they do so openly, and no 
one can any longer fail to see that Pius IX. and 
his servile court, his bishops and priests, are guid- 
ing our boldest and most daring politicians, that 
Rome has touched the sacred source of trans- 
atlantic freedom, and would poison it forever. 
Side by side in all our future political contests 
the priests and the Democrats will be naturally 
arrayed. Governor ALLEN, ef Ohio, may la- 
ment in innocent surprise that sectarianism has 
entered into our politics. Timid editors may 
share his alarm; but the fierce and relentless 
agents of the papacy have begun in New York 
or Ohio a war upon American institutions that 
can never cease until one or the other of the two 
contending principles bites the dust, and Gov- 
ernor Atten and Governor Ti_tpex know at 
last the fearful despotism to which they have 
tied themselves. 

Hence the imperious tone of the papal priests 
has become singularly odious to Americans. 
They aspire to command where they should 
obey without a murmur; they demand from a 
free government privileges which none of their 
own governments have ever conferred ; they re- 
quire implicit obedience not only from their own 
followers, but from American Governors and leg- 
islators ; they guide their body of superstitious 
members to the ruin of their enemies; they threat- 
en, terrify, subdue. One of our city newspapers 
ventured to print an accouft of the San Miguel 
massacre, and some severe comments of an ex- 
priest upon the priesthood ; it was soon warned 
by an ultramontane journal that it had sur- 
passed the limits allowed it-by the *‘ Church,” 
and was loaded with coarse abuse. It was 
required to humble itself before the priests, and 
to promise, apparently, that it would never 
again report any news that might give offense 
to its European masters. ‘Truth, it seems, is 
not to be told by our newspapers, lest it touch 
the sensibilities of these ‘* good Christian peo- 
ple” who aspire to rule in Ohio and New 
York. A censorship of the press is already be- 
gun among us. Fortunately in Ohio editors are 
allowed more liberty, and the ultramontane pre- 
tensions are treated in a manner that may well 
serve as a model for timid thinkers in thc East. 
Intense indignation prevails throughout the State 
that the Roman Catholic press should have protm- 
ised the Democratic party a complete victory in 
October by the aid of ** the Catholic vote,” and 
the intelligence and honesty of a well-educated 
community show a natural alarm at the thought 
of sinking again under the control of the ar- 
rogant priests. Says the Clevéland Herald, al- 
ways the active defender of the schools (August 
21), ** We have believed it” (the school ques- 
tion) ‘‘to be the grave question of the year, and 
have so treated it. The Republicans of the 


twelve Western Reserve counties will vote this 


fall to the last man. And to a man they will 
vote the Republican ticket. And they will do 
this because every fibre in a Western Reserve 
Republican’s body is tingling with the school 
question.”" ‘The bold and intelligent Cleveland 
Leader, too, has carried on the contest against 
the menacing and unsparing foreign Church with 
singular address. It has felt that while the whole 
Roman Catholic press of the State was demand- 
ing a change in the school law, and boasting, not 
vainly, of its control over the Democracy, no 
honest American journal could be silent for 
shame. Its valnable services in the cause of 


kuowledge are felt by its countrymen, and all , 
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the Republican journals in Ohio have united in 
a generous defense of education. Says the Cin- 
cinnati Gazette, ‘‘A Democratic triumph is a 
Catholic triumph ; a Republican triumph, a Cath- 
olic defeat.” This sentiment is echoed in every 
Republican journal and in every manly nature in 
Ohio. ‘That a single and foreign sect should en- 
ter into American politics with extraordinary ar- 
rogance, defy our laws, contemn our manners, 
and offer its whole vote to the Democratic lead- 
ers for a set price is something ominous in our 
history, and which seems to have startled even 
the most ardent partisan. Many Democrats, we 
are told, will leave their party to avoid being 
forced into the service of the Roman priesthood, 
and few honest Germans can any longer be found 
on the side of the papal innovators in Ohio. 

Judge Tart, a cultivated and thoughtful Ger- 
man, has in a recent speech exposed to the ope 
ple of Ohio the real designs of the papacy. It is 
because the bishops and priests fear the Pope, 
he thinks, that they have shown so decided a 
hostility to the public schools, and nothing will 
satisfy the Papal Curia bat the complete destruc- 
tion of the system. It is the papal impdlse and 
the terrors of Rome that urge on the priesthood 
in Ohio; the laity, he hopes, are more tolerant, 
and may at last soften the rashness of their spir- 
itual guides. Unhappily Judge Tart overlooks 
the fatal element of this singular contest which 
prevails throughout all civilization, and of which 
Ohio feels only the opening thrill. It is the peo- 
ple who seem to follow most abjectly the teach- 
ings of Rome. The Catholic Lelegraph prom- 
ises to the Democracy the “solid, unbroken 
Catholic: vote.” Not a man is to be missing, 
not a deserter to be spared. At the meeting of 
the German Catholic charitable societies, where 
it was believed a strong opposition would be 
shown to the ultramontanes, all resistance was 
crushed by the nod of a single priest, and the 
whole society pledged itself to wir against knowl- 
edge and the common schools. Jn New York 
the whole Irish Catholic population have gone 
year after year in a solid tmuass to the polls to 
vote for the men whom their bishop and the 
Papal Church approved, and have given us 
for rulers the thievish and the brutal. In 
Bavaria the ignorant populace havc won an 
election for the Pope. In France and Belgium 
the peasants govern in the interest of the Roman 
Curia. There can, indeed, be no hope from such 
a class of voters. ‘They are the slaves of the 
confessional, the serfs of a foreign tyranny, and 
their priests have sold them to the Democracy 
for a secret price. A conspiracy has been form- 
ed between the Democratic leaders and the Ro- 
man Catholic Church to carry our future elec- 
tions, 27d the priests at least will not fail in their 
performance. The Roman Catholic laity in New 
York and Ohio have no choice but obedience. 
That the Democratic leaders can carry their par- 
tv with them is not so certain, and without the 
aid of the Democratic vote the papal faction will 
sink into ruin and obscurity. ‘This, no doubt, 
will be the final termination of the school ques- 
tion every where. In the conclusion of his fine 
defense of public education, Judge Tarr says: 
‘* The Democrats must bear the responsibility of 
encouraging this sectarian war upon the schools. 
If it will court a priesthood by such means, let 
it bear the odium. We may only hope that both 
parties to this transaction may receive such a 
lesson in October as will discourage any further 
traftic of the kind.” 

Ohio, almost the central State of the Union, 
surrounded by its swift rivers and tranyuil lakes, 
the home of an intelligent and cultivated popu- 
lation, full of the promise of future progress and 
prosperity, has been chosen by the Roman Cath- 
olic priesthood as the scene of their first open at- 
tempt to enforce their supremacy by © political 
intrigue. Fortunate would it be for the nation 
and the continent should they receive so com- 
plete an overthrow as’ may show them and their 
allies the real strength of American principle. 
Within the last twenty years the rapid growth 
of the papal power among us has poisoned the 
sources of our civilization with European bar- 


barisms. From the union of the corrupt De-— 


mocracy and the papal priests has sprung up a 
class of politicians to whom the very name of 
freedom is odious, because it was ever the symbol 
of honesty and purity, who have willingly sold 
their integrity for the profits of office, and sunk 
into a servile obedience to the foreign Church. 
Wherever the Democracy and the papal priests 
have triumphed together in our elections, they 
have placed in office men odiously vicious, 
thievish, brutal, and ignorant, or else the com- 
panions and the allies of thieves. The Demo- 
cratic politicians who have ruled in our ultra- 
montane centres have usually been traitors, or 
even the leaders of rebellion; public robbers, in 


private vicious beyond example. The Cincin- , 


nati Enquirer, a Democratic paper, admits that 
the last Ohio Legislature, or at least that por- 
tion of it elected by the Roman Catholics, and 
which obeyed the commands of the priests, was 
the most infamous Assembly the State had ever 
known; that they sold their votes for petty 
bribes, and covered up their crime by a hasty 
adjournment. ‘The same class of men, or worse, 
have ruled New York for twenty years by the 
aid of the foreign Church. It is needless, in- 
deed, to repeat the story of our fate. Every 
year has produced a new proof of Democratic 
corruption and fraud, and of enormous robberies 
committed under the shelter of a foreign Church, 
which has never denied the right of asylum to 
its own assassins and thieves. Democratic lead- 
ers plundered the Sinking Fund of the State of 
$4,000,000, the canals of a limitless sum, the 
city of New York nearly of its credit and good 
name, and the nation almost of its existence. 
In every other State where the foreign Democ- 
racy has gained a temporary control it has been 
equally dangerous and daring—in Ohio, Con- 
necticut, New Hampshire, Missouri. ‘There is 


nowhere any difference in the product of the 
conspiracy of the Democrats and the priests, 
and every politician who sells his honor and in- 
fluence to Rome sinks into a moral languor and 
decay. ‘here is, indeed, no more curious sub- 
ject of study than the effect of the growth of 
the papal influence upon our Democratic poli- 
ticians, and the swift rise among them, under 
the teachings of the foreign Church, of charac- 
ters and practices that would do no discredit to 
the days of the Borcias. A Fisk, or a Tween, 
is only the most notorious of a dangerous throng 
of inferior politicians. 

The note of reform has come from Ohio. In 
all its tasteful cities and villages its people rally 
against the growth of papal barbarism. Admi- 
rable, pure, and thoughtful men lead on the 
ranks of the Republicans. It is as if the hon- 
esty and intelligence of the State had risen in 
defense of knowledge and of education, of Amer- 
ican principles and social progress. ‘The ‘‘ school 
question” has given to politics @ nobler aipes~and 
the Republican victory in Ohio in the fall will 
be remembered by countless and grate ner- 
ations as the first impulse of reaction and reform 
against that tide of foreign corruption which for 
twenty years has been slowly sapping American 
institutious. LawReENce. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

to M. RenacpD, the method adopt- 
ed by the Chinese for raising the cyprinoid fishes, 
such as the carp, tench, etc., is by placing them 
in large earthen vessels, some bandrede of gal- 
lons in capacity, filled with fresh-water plants. 
When the spawning season arrives, which is 
known by the disturbance of the water in con- 
sequence of the rapid movements of the fish, 
the eggs, which are deposited on the plants, are 
removed by means of a skimmer, and, placed in 
the shade in a vessel with a flat bottom and 
about four inches in depth. The hatching takes 
place at the end of about eight days, and after 
the yolk-bag is absorbed, numerous minute em- 
bryos of insects, crustaceans, etc., found in stag- 
nant water are obtained from the surface with 
gauze nets, which are then washed off in the wa- 
ter containing the young fry. At the end of six 
months these attain the dimensions of about an 
inch in length, after which they may be turned 
into the vessels in which are the larger fish. 


A memoir of RENov, the distinguished French 
meteorologist, upon the periodicity of severe 
winters, although publishcd many years ago, 
has been recently quoted in defense of the opin- 
ion that such periodicity actually exists. Ac- 
cording to RENOU, rigorous winters return about 
every forty-one years. They are arranged into 
groups, generally composed of a central winter 
and four or five others disposed on either side 
of it within a space of twenty years. Mixed 
with these years are others, also, of unusual 
warmth, in such a manner that the mean cold 
of the season is not sensibly altered. The pe- 
riod of forty-one years seems to be that whieh 
corresponds to the maxima of the solar spots 
at the same season of the year. A central cold 
winter arrives eighteen months after the max- 
imum of spots has coincided with the warmest 
season of the year. The severe winters seem to 
alternate between the northern and southern 
hemispheres of the earth. 


An illustration of what has been done by Great 
Britain for the advancement of science and art 
may be found in the appropriations made for the 
public museums and art galleries in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, the amount paid in 1874 bein 
£206,997. Of this, £102,442 went to the Britis 
Museum, £17,862 to Kew Gardens and Museum 
£38,024 to South Kensington Museum, and £8998 
to the Geological Museum. 


The death of Sir Francis Bonn Heap, in July 
last, at the age of eighty-two, has been recently 
announced. This gentleman was some years 
ago quite prominent as an engineer, especially 
from his connection with sundry gold and silver 
mines between Buenos Ayres and the Andes. 
After completing his work he rcturned to En- 

land, and in 1 was appointed Lieutenant- 

overnor of Upper Canada. He published nu- 
merous notes of travel of popular interest, 
although his name has not been at all prominent 
for several years past. 


A very desirable step has recently been taken 
in London in the way of establishing a rendez- 
vous, by the Linnwan Society, in its council-room 
at Burlington House, for naturalists visiting the 
city or residing there. An arrangement has been 
made to keep the room open from ten to six 
o'clock every day to members of the society and 
others properly introduced, and ‘to have ready 
for inspection the newest publications in the 
line of a In this manner foreign natural- 
ists visiting London will have an opportunit 
of meeting not only each other, but the resi- 
dents of like tastes, with the means at hand to 
keep up'their knowledge of the scientific move- 
mente of the day. 


An important advance has been made in our 
knowledge of the antarctic seas by an expedi- 
tion fitted out by the German Arctic Society of 
Hemburg, under the command of Captain DaLt- 
MANN. is most important observations relate 
to Graham Land, which was discovered by Cap- 
tain Biscog in 1882. Where Biscog saw nothing 
but what appeared a con ous coast-line, DaLL- 
MANN has found a strait from fifteen to eighteen 
nautical miles wide, with highlands as far as the 
eye can reach, and an archipelago of islands of 
about sixty nautical miles in extent, which has 
been named after Kaiser WILHELM. 


As is well known, the most successful agricul- 
tural schools in the world are in Germany. Of 
the highest grade of these there are two classes 
—the so-called agricultural academies, which are 
independent of other literary institutions; and 
the agricultural schools, which form departments 
of the universities. Of the former class one of 
the most prosperous is that of Praskau, in Prus- 
sia, which was founded in 1847. Commencing 
with seven instructors, who taught thirty-two 
branches ( Disciplinen), it has now nineteen in- 
structors, teaching fifty-eight branches. The to- 


tal number of students up to the present is 1736, 
of whom 107 were in attendance during the last 
winter semester. There are connected with the 
school fifteen so-called *‘ branch institutions”’ 
(Zweig-Institute), including an agricultural ex- 
periment station; laboratories for chemistry, 
technology, and zootechny; museums and cab- 
inets for natural philosophy, mineralogy, and 
zoology ; collections of models and implements ; 
an institute for vegetable physiology and one 
for anatomy; a botanical garden, and a library. 
These last contain material which, exclusive of 
buildings, is valued at $30,000. 


The death of General H. W. Dvurovr, chief of 
the Swiss general staff, took place at Geneva 
about the middle of July. He is well known to 
ws from the magnificent topograph- 
cal maps of Switzerland produced under his di- 
rection. 


M. Bortvs has, as the result of a long resi- 
dence in Senegambia, accumulated a fine series 
of meteorological observations, and, ae 
his own with other similar works, has publishe 
a treatise on the climate of that region, which is 
a model in its way, besides giving much informa- 
tion ot pare a region of the world whose 
climate is very little understood, but which has 
important relations in respect to the storms, es- 
—v the hurricanes, of the North Atlantic 

cean. He states that there exist in Senegam- 
bia two seasons whose meteorological charac- 
teristics are completely distinct: the dry season 
—from December to May—agreeable and healthy, 
which can only be compared to the climate of 
regions bordering on the great desert; and the 
wet season, improperly called winter, which 
reigns especially from the middle of June to the 
al of November. This latter is similar to the 
winter of the greater part of the equatorial and 
tropical regions, especially that of Cochin China 
and the coasts of Madagascar; but the niortality 
is 80 considerable that Senegambia in this season 
must be reckoned as one of the most unhealthy 
places on the globe. 


According to the abstract of a paper to be 
published in the August number of PeTEr- 
MANN’S Mittheilungen, Dr. RINK sums up his 
views on the possibility of crossing Greenland 
in the following propositions: 1. The so-called 
interior ice is probably only a wall or rind, in- 
side of which may be found valleys. free from 
snow and ice, and possibly even wooded. 2. All 
Greenland probably consists of a number of is}- 
ands soldered together by the universal ice 
covering. 3. Most probably in two or three 
places, where the ice fiords still disembogue, in 
earlier times a sound may have extended right 
across from the west to the east coast. 4. Gla- 
ciers and permanent snow are probably on the 
increase all over the land. 5. Floating icebergs 
are detached from the land by a sort of fall or 
down-flow of the land-ice glaciers. 


The observations of sea temperature on the 
coast of the British Islands have been pursued 
with increasing interest during the past five 

ears. Mr. Scott states that observations will 

ereafter be taken at the light-ships and light- 
houses, and careful records will be kept of the 
take of fish along the coast. 

The dissemination of valuable meteorological 
intelligence has been remarkably facilitated in 
England by the daily publication in the London 
Times Of a small weather chart, showing the 
temperature, wind, barometer, and weather, and 
the condition of the sea for the region within 
about five hundred miles of London. This chart 
is prepared daily by the London Meteorological 
Office, and furnished gratuitously to the news- 

rs. The stereotype plate, fit for use in a 
V ALTER printing-machine, is produced in about 
an hour. Ifis now more than four years since 
a similar undertaking, on a somewhat different 
scale, was set on foot by Sir WILLIamM MiITcH- 
ELL in the Shipping Gazette of London, and which 
has been continued daily. 


Messrs. Scott and GaLLoway, of England, 
have continued their researches into the con- 
nection between colliery explosions and the 
weather. As the result of the study of two 
hundred and twenty-four explosions, they state 
that the amount of fire-damp recorded in the - 
mines increases and diminishes directly as the 
barometer falls and rises, proving beyond the 
possibility of cavil that the variations of atmos- 
pheric pressure have a marked influence on the 
rate at which rte escapes from fissures. 
In the large majority of the fatal explosions the 
miners were using naked lights; and they sug- 
gest that if fire-damp is known to be present in 
any part of the mines, then either the workmen 
should not be allowed at any time to be near it, 
or else they should use safety-lamps in its vicin- 
ity, at least during the continuance of the baro- 
metric depressions. They also suggest the in- 
terest and value that would attach, both in a 
scientific and a practical point of view, to the 
keeping at coal mines of barometric records, 
sna as are daily furnished by the self-recording 
apparatus which can now be obtained of every 
meteorological office. 


For the purpose of illustrating the physical 
conditions to which fish are exposed at great 
depths, M. Morxgavu has subjected them to a 
pressure of ten atmospheres in a vessel. He 
finds that by bringing this on gradually the fish 
do not experience auy ill effect, but that on sud- 
denly relaxing the pressure they die rapidly with 
hemorrhage, the blood becoming spumous. This 
phenomenon he considers due to the disengage- 
ment of the gas which the blood had dissolved 
in large quantity. 


The tendency which has been so marked of 
late years to look for a periodicity in almost ev- 
ery natural phenomenon corresponding to the 
periodical increase and decrease of the solar 
spots seems to have been carried to its fullest 
extent in the recent suggestion of Professor 
Fritz, according to whom the frequency of 
hail-storms has some connection, accidental or 
otherwise, with the frequency of solar spots. 
He finds, by collecting the records from twenty- 
tive different European and other stations, that 
in general all the observations show that the 

ears of greatest frequency since 1806 have been 
1817, 1830, 1838, 1848, and 1860, which years fol- 
low or are very nearly coincident with the sun 
spot maxima of 1817, 1820, 1837, 1549, and 1860; 
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whence it would follow that the year 1871, a 
year of sun spot maximum, should be also a 
year of frequent hail-falls, as actually was gen- 
erally recorded. Furthermore, seasons of iufre- 
quent hail-storms correspond to the minimum 
of solar spots, as in 1810, 1823, 1854, 1544, and 
1856. It bas also been often remarked that a 
winter of extensive or frequent auroras is fol- 
lowed in the succeeding summer by unusual 
hail-storms. The connection between auroras, 
lightning, hail, and cirrus clouds and the solar 
spots seems, therefore, worthy of further study. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
Calendar. 


SEPTEMBER. 


Sunday, 19.—Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Tuesday, 21.—St. Matthew. 
Sunday, 26.—Eighteenth Sunday after Trinity. 


Wednesday, 29.—St. Michael and All Angels. 
OCTOBER. 


Sunday, 3.—Nineteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 10.—TwentiethSunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 17.—Twenty-first Sunday after Trinity. 
Monday, 18.—St. Luke, the Evangelist. 

Sunday, 24.—Twenty-second Sunday after Trinity. 


Thursday, 28.—SS. Simon and Jude. 
Sunday, %31.—Twenty-third Sunday after Trinity. 

On the 7th of September the people of New 
Jersey will vote upon the adoption of several 
important amendments to their State Constitu- 
tion. Among them are these three: 

‘*No county, city, borough, town, township, or vil- 
lage shall hereafter give any money or property or 
loan its money or credit to or in aid of any individual 
association or corporation, or become security for, or 
be directly or indirectly the owner of, any stock or 
bonds of any association or corporation.” 

**No dowation of land or appropriation of money 
shall be made by the State or any municipal corpora- 
tion to or for the use of any society, association, or 
corporation whatever.” 

* Article IV., section 7, paragraph 6—insert the word 
‘free’ between the word ‘ public’ and the word ‘schools,’ 
and add to the paragraph the following: ‘ The Legisla- 
ture shall provide for the maintenance and support of 
a thorough and efficient system of free public schools 
for the instruction of all the children in this State be- 
tween the ages of five and eighteen years.’” 

The New York TJadlet denies that the Roman 
Catholics of New Jersey have organized to op- 
pose the adoption of these amendments, but 
says, ‘‘We hope they will not be ratified; we 
hope that not only the Catholics, but the fuir- 
minded members of every other creed will unite 
on election-day in scratching’ them. On the 
other hand, a committee engaged in sending doc- 
uments to the members of Protestant churches 
in the State declares that the priests have re- 
ceived *‘ strict injunctions’’ to secure the defeat 
of the amendments. The Trenton Gazette makes 
the same charge. In urging the people of the 
State to vote for the amendments, it says: ** The 
Roman Catholics are every where organizing for 
their defeat. Catholic leagues have been formed 
mainly for this object. The Romanists are op- 
posed to both of the propositions. They never 
have liked free schools, because, they allege, 
they are nurseries of Protestantism. They do 
not like the other amendment, because among 
their most cherished and firmly held designs is a 
diversion of some of the public money to the 
support of their parochial schools.”’ 

There is here a direct issue on the question 
of fact whether or not the Catholics of New Jer- 
sey have combined to oppose these amendments. 
Oue thing is certain—they do oppose them. The 
Catholic Review, of this city, gives this advice to 
Catholics: “Be sure, therefore, to scratch the 
proposed amendments on September 7. They 
mean proselytism; they mean anti-Catholicism ; 
they mean Kuow-nothingism.”’ 


The Presbyterian community suffers a serious 
loss in the death of the Rev. Dr. E. H. GiLuetrt, 
of this city. Dr. GILLETT was for many years 
gg of the First Presbyterian Church in Har- 
em. He was also an author of repute, his best- 
known work being the Listory of the Refurmation 
under John Huss. 


The Rev. Dr. Lovick Piece says of the Wes- 
ley Monumental Church, at Savannah, which 
both Northern and Southern Methodists are 
uniting to build: “There has, perhaps, never 
been a better time in our day when some unex- 
pected, genuine, heart-cementing Methodist ev- 
thusiasm should have come up than now; and | 
can think of nothing better suited to bring it on 
than a Wesley Monumental Church in Savannah. 
The day will never come when Methodists can 
not unite on WESLEY.” 


The agreement between the Eastern and West- 
ern Churches reached inthe Bonn Conference 
was secured by the adoption of statements taken 
from the writings of Joun of Damascus, a church 
father much trusted by the theologians of the 
Greek communion. he Conference adopted 
the following preliminary resolutions : 

“1. We together in receiving the C@cumenical 
symbols and the doctrinal decisions of the ancient un- 
divided Church. 

“92. We agree together in acknowledging that the 
addition of Filioque to the creed did not take place 
in an regular manner. 

‘*3. We acknowledge on all sides the representation 
of the doctrine of the Holy Ghost as it is set forth by 
the fathers of the undivided Church. 

“4. We reject every proposition and every mode of 
expression in which in any way thé acknowledgment 
of principles, or beginnings, or causes in the Trinity 
may be contained.” 

The Conference then formulated a statement 
in six propositions according with the resolu- 
tions thus adopted. The statement translates 


the exact language of Jonn of Damascus, and | 


is, as might be expected from the nature of the 
subject, highly metaphysical. 


A ministerial order has been issued from Ber- 
lin declaring that Dr. MARTIN, Bishop of Pader- 
born, by his unauthorized departure from Wesel, 
where he was “interned,”’ has forfeited his rights 
of citizenship. 


The programme for the Anglican Church Con- 
gress, Which will be held October 5-8, at Stoke- 
upon-Trent, is announced. It is very full, and 
embraces a great variety of topics. The Bishop 
of Lichfield will preside; the opening sermon 


will be by the Bishop of Rochester. The first | 


question—‘*‘ How may the Church of England 
and the Churches in communion with her be 
drawn more closely together ’’’—will be discuss- 
ed by representatives of the various Anglican 
bodies. he attendance at the Congress in for- 
mer years has numbered as many as 5000 per- 
sons. 


It is said that the Prussian government con- 
templates no further ecclesiastical legislation. 
That will depend, we should suppose, on cir- 
cumstances. It is reported also that all the 
Roman Catholic clergy in the province of Posen 
holding state appointments have signified their 
acceptance of the May laws. Archbishop Le- 
DOCHOWSKI has been informed that his impris- 
onment will end in February, 1876, part of his 
sentence having been remitted. The priests in 
Posen who have been imprisoned for refusing 
to reveal the name of the secret administrator 
of the diocese have been set at liberty. Bishop 
CYBICHOWSKI, who has acted as the suffragan 
of Bishop LepocHowskI in Gnesen, has been 
expelled by the government from the province. 


The first effort of the Institut Canadien of 
Moutreal to obtain sepulture for the remains of 
JOSEPH GUIBORD in the Catholic cemetery, as 
ordered by the Queen’s Privy Council, has failed 
of success. On the afternoon of ws ying 2 
the hearse, with the body, approached the gate 
of the cemetery, in charge of M. DouTtRE, attor- 
vey, and others. A crowd of 300 roughs gath- 
ered about the gatg, and drove off the hearse and 
procession with stOfies. A request was sent to 
the city authorities for police and saldiers. The 
crowd soon increased to the number of 2000 per- 
sons, who shouted, ** Curse him Curse him!”’ 
and declared that the body should never be 
buried in consecrated ground. No military ap- 
pearing, M. Doutre retired with the hearse, and 
the crowd dispersed. This will hardly be the 
end of the affair. It is not the habit of the Brit- 
ish government to permit the execution of the 
orders of its Privy Council to be hindered by a 
mob. 


In Ohio, as in New Jersey, the religious ques- 
tion enters largely into the approaching elec- 
tions. The **GHEGAN law,’’ as it is termed, 
does not of itself present a directissue. It gives 
to the clergy of every sect the privilege of minis- 
tering religiously to persons holding their faith 
who are confined in penitentiaries and reforma- 
tory institutions throughout the State. It is 
charged that the solid vote of the Catholics was 
promised to the party by whose votes the Gug- 
GAN law was passed. he charge is denied by 
Catholics; but whether true or not, the fact re- 


mains that the religious question is at present 


uppermost in the politics of Ohio, and we call 
attention to it as one of the signs of the times. 


Before the adjournment of the English Parlia- 
ment for the recess most of the ecclesiastical re- 
form bills were withdrawn or voted down. The 
Church Patronage Reform Bill (withdrawn) and 
the Burials Act Amendment Bill (voted down) 
were deemed to be of the utmost importance b 
their friends. The Intoxicating Liquors Bill, 
designed to limit Sunday traffic, was withdrawn. 
The St. Albans Bishopric Bill became a law, as 
also the bill amending the Sabbath Observance 
Act of “‘the twenty-first year of the reign of 
GeorGce III."’ This amendment provides that 
preesae under the Sunday law specified shall 
¢ instituted only by her Majesty’s Attorney- 
General or by his direction. The decision which 
closed the Brighton Aquarium on Sundays un- 
doubtedly led to this amendment. 


Much excitement has been created among the 
Catholics of Kentucky by the suspension of one 
priest and the transfer of others to new parishes. 
One of the priests—Father De Vaiss, of Bowling 
Green—has appealed to Rome. Bishop M‘CLos- 
KEY has dispatched two friends to Rome to rep- 
resent his side of the controversy. In a public 
address he stated that the removals were made 
because of the refusal of these priests to render 
an annual account of their receipts and disburse- 
ments of money. These cases and that of Ger- 
DEMAN show that in the financial administration 
of the Roman Catholic parishes the people can 
not know any thing or control any thing. 


Very important was the resolution adopted by 
the Christian Union Convention, which assem- 
bled at Sea Grove, near Cape May, New Jersey, 
August 25. The members of the Convention 
very plainly charged on the Roman Catholics 
the design of interfering with the public schools, 
aud suid: ** Believing that the perpetuity of the 
institutions which under God secure to us the 
enjoyment of our civil and religious liberty de- 
pends largely upon the permanency and effi- 
ciency of a well-conducted system of education, 
with the Bible as the text-book of morals, we 
call upon our countrymen to resist by all lawful 
means any and all efforts to destroy or impair 
the usefulness of our system of public instruc- 
tion, and to unite with us in the endeavor to 
prevent the a of State funds for the 
maintenance of sectarian institutions."’ 


At their late Conference the English Wesley- 
ans reported their number of members to be 
358,062, an increase during the year of 6012. 
The Rev. W. B. Pore and the Rev. Dr. W. H. 
RieG were appointed delegates to the General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
which meets in 1876. A very important discus- 
sion occurred during the session of the relations 
of the Wesleyan body to English politics. One 
of the ministers, the Rev. Jonn Bonn, had at- 
tended a meeting of the Liberation Society, and 
was censured for so doing by his District Meet- 
ing. He offered in the Conference a motion rec- 
ognizing the right of Wesleyan ministers ‘“‘ to all 
the privileges of British citizenship in matters 
that concern the social, moral, and religious in- 
terests of the nation.”” This motion brought up 
the question of the attitude of the Wesleyuans to- 
ward theState Church. Mr. Bonp and those who 
sided with him claimed for Wesleyan ministers a 
larger liberty, especially the liberty to act freely 
with Dissenters. The ex-President, Dr. PUNsHON, 
deprecated such a concession. He “‘ agreed that 
they had been obsequious in their bearing to- 
ward the Church of England: he agreed that the 
Church of England had ceased to be the bulwark 
of the Reformation and a defense of Protestant 
principles; he also agreed with Mr. Bonp as to 
disestablishment; but he could not accept his 
resolutions, Which, in his vupiuion, would result 


in division.”” The censure of Mr. Bonn by the 
District Meeting was finally rescinded, where- 
upon Mr. Bonp withdrew his motion. All the 
indications show that the Wesleyans will incline 
more hereafter to the Dissenters than they have 
done in “‘ormer years. 


SEA-BANK FARM. 
Br, HENRY JACKSON, 
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CHAPTER I. 
A PEEP AT OUR HOUSEHOLD. 


I bo not suppose that the portion of the Lin- 
colnshire coast bordering on the estuary known 
by the prosaic title of *‘ The Wash” could ever 
be considered a lively or a picturesque locality. 
Neither do I suppose that Sea-Bank Farm ever 
looked any thing else than a dull and desolate 
place at any hour of the day or any day of the 
year. But if there was one season when its 
dreariness weighed more heavily upon the spirits 
than another, | think it was that period of a win- 
ters afternoon when daylight was waning, and 
a cold sea-fog was rolling in from the German 
Ocean to shroud us in its folds, and shut us out 
from the world for the rest of the night. At 
such seasons a low sighing wind would creep 
round the house and moan lugubriously in the 
chinks of doors and windows, as though the ghost 
of some long-dead Viking from the northern seas, 
hidden in the harrvying scud, was revisiting the 


scenes of past deeds of violence, and raising a | 


wailing crv as it passed over the house rvof. ‘The 
leafless woodbine nailed around the parlor win- 
dow would rustle against the pane as though it 
too heard the cry and shuddered. ‘Then, bend- 
ing over my work by the fire-light, I would stitch 
away faster than ever, nor dare to look around 
me 


About this period of the afternoon Aunt Craik's 
voice would grow more nasal and querulous than 
usual, and an unceasing strain of complaint and 
remonstrance between mistress and maid would 
issue from the kitchen whenever the door opened. 
Whether Aunt Craik was growing tired of her 
day's labor (which in winter commenced before 
daylight) or whether she began to want her tea, 
it 1s certain that the querulousness of her voice 
and the ‘‘ shortness” of her temper were always 
noticeable about this hour. Consequently I gen- 
erally found myself looking at the clock in the 
parlor corner every few minutes after darkness 
set in, longing for the hour of Brail’s return from 
work. 

Sitting thus one winter's afternoon, at the close 
of a dull, leaden-hued day, I was startled by a 
tapping at the window-pane, and looking up, be- 
held against the glass the face of my brother 
Brailswood, lighted up by the glimmer of the 
fire. He held up something to my view, and 
smiled. In another moment I had slipped round 
to the front-door and let him in. 

** Hush, Brail! Come in quietly; Aunt Craik 
would be su angry if she saw you come in the front 
way. The passage has just been washed, and 
the door-step hearth-stoned. Pray wipe your 
shoes well.” 

We stole into the parlor as —— as though 
entry into the house by the front-door were a 
capital offense. ** Back-doors for servants and 
the family, and the front for visitors and funer- 
als,” was Aunt Craik’s notion of the right uses 
of house entrances. 

**] have been over to Clambeach, Dorry, and 
what do you think I've brought you back ?” be- 
gan Brail, with the same smiling look on his 
face, as we stood by the fire. 
strong fellow of nineteen, dressed in velveteen 
and corduroys. He had curly chestnut hair and 
good clear blue eyes, and, when he lifted his hat, 
showed a fair forehead, which contrasted oddly 
with his weather-tanned cheeks. 

** Been to Clambeach I exclaimed. ‘* Oh, 
Brail, how could you? You know father said 
there were the turnips to cut, and the wheat to be 
got ready for a sample for next week's market.” 

I was frightened at the consequences that 
might ensue from this breach of duty. 

‘*] took care to do all he told me before I 
went on my own pleasure,” said Brail, curtly, 
the smile fading from his face. Don’t begin 
to find fault ; there's always plenty of that here. 
I thought I was pretty sure of pleasing you, if 
nobody else.” 

He sat down with a vexed, disappointed air, 
and began untying the parcel. 

‘* But if father had chanced to meet you in the 
town, Brail? Surely he did not see you ?” 

‘*No; I took good care to keep clear of the 
King’s Arms, where I knew he would be safe for 
the afternoon. It's a pretty thing, isn’t it, for a 
son to be afraid of meeting his father in broad 
daylight, when he’s on an errand he needn't be 
ashamed of ? Folks must think I'm a precious 
scamp, judging by how I'm treated at home.” 
He stopped, and breaking the knot he was un- 
fastening with a tug, said: ‘* Dorothy, I feel 
sometimes that this game can't go on much 
longer. It's more galling to me than it used to 
be; and—and I think sometimes I'll run away 
from home, and enlist as a soldier.” 

**Oh, Brail, don't talk so!” I felt my Jeart 
beat fast at his words. I well knew that the 
threat was neither idle nor unprovoked. 

‘*If you care to see what I've brought you, 
here it is,” said he, with the same dissatisfied 
look; and he placed a small square box before 
me on the table. 

My brother's face wore an expression as un- 


_ like that with which he had first greeted me as 


could well be. His words and his sudden de- 
jection distressed me. It was not often he dis- 
played his sense of the tyranny that darkened 
his life. ‘* Evils that can’t be cured must be en- 


lie was a tall | 


| black. 


dured,” was a maxim constantly on Aunt Craik’s 
lips ; and this bit of philosophy was the basis, I 
often thought, of the reticence and endurance 
shown by her nephew. 

**And vou have been to Clambeach, Brail, 
on purpose to buy me this!” I exclaimed, as, 
opening the box, I discovered a set of ivory 
chess-men. 

Brail nodded his head. 

** How good of you! ‘The very thing I want- 
ed! And you will teach me to play ?” 

‘**If you are allowed to play, which you had 
better not be tvo sure about,” returned Brail, 
gloomily. 

The doubt was not so unreasonable as might 
appear. Last winter my brother had learned to 
play chess at a neighbor's house; but on ex- 
pressing a wish to introduce the game at home, 
my father had ridiculed the request as ‘‘an up- 
pish notion ;” and my aunt had condemned it as 
bordering on sin. 

** We didn’t want such fallals at Sea- Bank 
Farm, where there was always enough work in- 
doors and out, both for men and women,” said 
the former; and the latter protested thai *‘ games 
always led to gambling or vice of some sort, as 
far as she could see.” 

*“‘At any rate, we can sometimes play on 
Thursdays,” I replied, after'a pause. ‘* Father 
never gets hyume from market till late, and aunt 
is always busy ironing after tea.”’ 

** Ves, 1 had thought of that,” said Brail. 
‘*] have made you a board myself, and painted 
the squares ; so we are all set up.” 

But while he spoke u vuice summoned me to 


the kitchen. 


**Come, Dorothy! Here, ifs new half past 
five, and not a cup or saucer laid yet, and the 
kettle boilin’ the bottom out. If you'd ha’ been 
working ever since six o clock this morning, as 
l've been, you'd have tea ready i right time, I'll 
warrant; but its the old ones as must do the 
work nowadays, for the young unes to sit idle, as 
fur as I sees.” 

Such was Aunt Craik’s greeting, as I opened 
the kitchen door, 

‘**] shall not be long, aunt; I did not think it 
was so late.” 

* Think ! No, indeed: I wish you did think. 
What would berume of your father’s house, I 
wotder, unless there was somebody about who 
did think a little? See, heres a nice lot of 
things to be ironed to-night, before ever I lay- 
my head on my pillow.”’ 

** Shall I come and help you after tea, aunt ?” 
I asked, the promised evenings pleasure van- 
ishing as I spoke. 

‘** Not if the Lord gives me strength to do the 
work as is set afore me. I never-have neglect- 
ed to iron brother Joshua's shirts, or crimp 


my own night-cap frills; and I'm not goin’ to 


give up yet, nor take to my bed, in a poor way, 
I trust. No, Dorothy, as long as I'm spared, 
which mayn't be for long, nobody but me touch- 
es your father’s shirts.” 

‘The oecasion scarcely warranted the solemnity 
with which Aunt Craik spoke; but it was one 
of her peculiarities to regard her life as held on a 
very precarious tenure, and to speak as though 
her dissolution might at any time be expected on 
the shortest notice—an apprehension which, con- 
sidering the excellent health she enjoyed, was 
not shared by her friends generally. 

‘*When it pleases the Lord to send me His 
summons, Dorothy,” went on Aunt Craik, ** then 
you may take charge of your father’s linen ; and 
I hope voull always do by it as I've done by it. 
I may have my sius and short-comings to answer 
for, ike the best of us; but I know that when 
sister Gedge and me comes to meet again, she 
can’t cast it at me as ever I neglected her hus- 
band's shirts, or failed to do by ‘em as She'd have 
done by ‘em herself.” 

There was a moral support in this reflection 
that I am sure enabled Aunt Craik to patiently 
endure the heat of the kitchen fire and the irons 
on the hottest day of summer. 

In a few minutes she had joined us at the tea- 
table; and as 1 had no wish to make a secret of 
Brail's visit to Clambeach, and considered an 
open policy the best, I drew the conversation 
thereto as skillfully as I could. 

** What, been to market and never let me 
know!” cried Aunt Craik, setting down her tea- 
cup in amazement. ‘* Thou'st got about as good 
a head-piece, Brail, as thy father. Here have I 
been put to it for starch all the week, and not a 
dozen candles in the house; and yet you never 
come to ask whether there's any marketing you 
can do for me. Ill have to get things again at 
Fowler's shop, down at the Drove, I expect; and 


one might as well throw one’s money into the 


Wash. 1 hate dealing with them little shops— 
all the refuse of the big ones, and bad weight 
into the bargain, as far as I sees. I can't pre- 
tend to go up to Clambeach oftener than fort- 
night markets. I don’t know how some women 
manages who goes up once a week reglar. They 
must leave their houses in a pretty state, I'm 
thinking.” 

KE vet since I was a small child Aant Craik had 
been in the habit of paying a visit every alter- 
nate Thursday to Clambeach for the purpose of 
purchasing her groceries and other comestibles 
for home consumption. On these occasions the 
whole household was aroused at a very early pe- 
riod of the morning, in order that Aunt Craik 
might get away by half past eight; and at that 
hour she always left our house in the gig, accom- 
panied generally by a couple of goodly baskets 
of butter, another of eggs, and some fat fowls, 
for which she invariably got the highest price in 
the market. 

‘‘ Ah, there’s no dependence on men for shop- 
ping or thinking of things as concerns the house,” 
continued Aunt Craik. ‘* Poor Craik was just 
as bad: order short ‘ dips,’ and he’debring you 
long ‘fours,’ or green tea, and he'd bring you 
Burt 1 never heard you ask vour father’s 
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leave to go up to market to-day, Brail. Now 
surely you didn’t take on yourselt to go wi'vut ?” 

‘* Yes, aunt, I did; and forea very good rea- 
son, too.” 

‘*'There ain’t any goo@ reasons for sons dis- 
obeying their fathers, not as far as I sees,” re- 
¢orted Aunt Craik, shaking her head. ‘‘ You 
know your father wouldn't ha’ given his word to 
your goin’ up to town.” H 

‘© And that was why I never asked him,” re- 
plied Brail, curtly. **It stands to reason that 
I'm not gofng to be treated like a child all my 
life, and afraid to stir off the farm. ‘There isn't 
another fellow in all the marshes who's kept down 
as I am, with never a penny in my pocket and 
scarcely a will of my own. It’s a shame; and 
there's plenty of folks that say it, too !”’ 

At this oufburgt Aunt Craik, who looked as 
if she could searcely believe her ears, rose from 
her chair, and shaking the ernmbs from her lap 
into the fire-place, said, with her eyes fixed sol- 
emniy on her nephew : 

‘* Brail, thou'rt a graceless lad, and thou lt 
never come to good if thou lend’st thy tongue 
to suclr talk as that. Money in thy pockets! 
Whiy, what hast ‘ee done wi’ the crown-piece I 
gave thee last New-Year's Day? And didn’t thy 
father gie thee half a sovereign to put i the sav- 
ings-bank last sheep fair as was?’ ‘l'alk o' mon- 
ey—why, when I was a girl, your father and 
me had a shilling apiece given us at fair time 
and éighteenpence at Christmas, and lucky we 
thought ourselves to get that. Wait till thou 
knows the vally o' money afore thou talks i’ that 
way.” 

**What might have been right when you and 
father were childven, aunt, wouldn’t be just. to 
Brail now,” I ventured to remark. ‘‘ You for- 
get he’s growing a man.” 

I could see that Brail disdained to argue the 
matter with Aunt Craik, and only smiled in con- 
tempt at the view she took of it. Moreover, I 
had a strong suspicion that the sums of money 
just alluded to had gone that very day to the 
purchase of my box of chess-men—an additional 
reason for undertaking my brother's defense. 

‘Growing a man, ideed!” exclaimed Aunt 
Craik. ‘* What notionsnext? I suppose you'll 
he thinking yourself a woman soon, Dorothy, 
and expect me to give up the keys and the but- 
ter-money,eh?’ This is what comes of your fine 
schooling. I told your father how it would be. 
* Let the lass once leave home, Joshua,’ said I, 
‘and you'll see what she'll be fit for when she 
comes back. ‘Them boarding-schools only fills 
their heads wi’ high notions, and teaches them 
to be afraid of soiling their hands wi’ house-work ; 
and so you'll find one day,’ says I, ‘as sure as 
your hame’s Joshua Gedge.’ But men never 
takes advice, and your father wouldn't take mine, 
though he'll rue it yet if he lives.” 

I had turned the direction of my aunt’s anger, 
and that was all I desired. I well knew that the 
twelve months I had passed at school had not 
worked the undesirable change just intimated. 
Since my return home I had never allowed the 
taste for reading I had lately acquired to inter- 
fere with my domestic duties ; and with the ex- 
ception of this taste (which was inexpressibby 
dear to me) I had gained little or nothing by 
the years’ residence in a country boarding-school, 
although Aunt Craik always talked as though I 
had returned home full of dangerous knowledge, 
and acquainted with every frivolons and useless 
accomplishment known to the female sex. Bid- 
ding me clear away the tea and then get to my 
needle, as-I ought, Aunt Craik quitted us with a 
frown of displeasure on her face, and betook her- 
self to her ironing. 

** Aunt talked of schooling just now,” began 
Brail, when we were left alone. ‘‘I wonder 
whether she thinks I've got too much learning in 
my head? Old Daddy Croft's night school at 
the Drove is the only one [ ever went to. I 
couldn't write my name decently till you taught 
me last winter.”’ 

I could see the flush of shame on Brail's cheek ; 
but I. turned the subject by reminding him of his 
promise to teach me to play this wondrous new 
game; and we sat down to it forthwith, We 
had been thus engaged for some half hour when 
Brail suddenly put down the piece whose func- 
tions and responsibilities he was explaining to 
me, and said: 

** thought I heard thesfarm-yard gate bang, 
Hark 

We listened, but heard nothing except the wind 


among the trees in the orchard, and the occasion-. 


al bark of the yard dog. 

“My fancy, suppose; -let’s go on again,” 
said Brail; and he resumed his instructions. 

But ere two minttes had passed there came a 
sound of heavy footsteps on the kitchen floor, 
and a well-known voice calling for pipes and 
brandy in the parlor. 

Like a pair of criminals caught in the act of 
transgression, we stared at each other in con- 
fusion. 

“Let us put them away,” said I, about to 
sweep off the men from the board and hurry 
them into the closet. 

** Nonsense, sit still ;"’ and Brail] laid his hand 
tightly on mine, and as he spoke, a sudden look 
of firmness passed into his face. 


CHAPTER II. 
FATHER AND SON. 


Tue door opened, and my father stood on the 
threshold. ‘There was some one behind him in 
the passage engaged in wiping his shoes on the 
mat—a work which he accomplished with con- 
siderable energy and hard breathing. 

“Come along, man; yar've polished yer boots 
enough. They ain't no worse than mine. Come 
in, I say.” 

The pefson whom my father addressed shuf- 
fled into the doorway, and, holding a battered 
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hat, which he had just removed from his head, 
in one hand, smoothed down his hair with the 
other, and jerked an awkward bow at me. 

‘** Now, Thurston, what will you take? Beer 
or spirits ?” 

‘*'Thank ‘ee, Maister Gedge, I'll tak’ a little 
gin-and-water, by your leave ;” and Saul Thars- 
ton, the rat-catcher (for it was no other), seated 
himself gingerly on the edge of a chair, as though 
the habit was a luxury that ought to be sparing- 
ly indulged in. 

** Get out the liquors, Dorothy, and— Halloo! 
What in the name o’ patience hast ‘ee gotten 
there?’ My father pointed to the chess-boari. 
** If thou’st got nothing better to do than waste 
thy time over these gimeracks, go and hel) thy 
aunt in the laundry, my lass, or get and darn 
thy stockin’s ; they'll be no worse for a few stitch- 
es, warrant.” 

Now stocking-mending was my father’s pre- 
scribed remedy for all feminine vexations and 
delinquencies. ‘There was a prevailing impres- 
sion on his mind that stockings always did want 
mending, and I believe he thought that their 
wearing into holes was not so mucl the result 
of natural causes as a special provision on the 
part of Providence for securing occupation for 
idle women. 

** And so you're takin’ to teachin’ your sister 


gued no good from his presence there to-night. 
Had 1 consulted my own inclination, I should 
have left the room on his entrance; but some- 
thing told me that my presence might perhaps 
have a tranquilizing effect upon the stormy ele- 
ments around, and disperse the thunder in the 
air. So I got out my work and took a seat near 
my brother. As for Brail, he neither cared nor 
tried to conceal his aversion for the guest my fa- 
ther had brought home with him. Saul Thurs- 
ton bore any thing but a good character in the 
neighborhood, and although his forefathers had 
been respectable farmers, and there were people 
living who could recollect his grandfather living 
at the Drove House Farm, yet the present rep- 
resentative of the family was unquestionably a 
disreputable person. So when the rat-catcher 
chuckled at my father’s sally, Brail raised his 
head and glared at him in no friendly fashion. 

My father noticed the look, and in a sharp 
voice bade his son reach the tobacco-box to his 
guest. Brail obeyed with an ill grace. 

‘* Now, Sir, hold the gentleman a light.” 

Brail hesitated ; but I jumped up and offered 
one myself, 

‘* Thank ‘ee, miss; I had rayther make use of 
a hot coal;” and Thurston stooped down and 
applied his pipe to the bars of the fire-grate. 

There was a cunning twinkle in the man’s eye 
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“LEAVE THE HOUSE, I SAY.” 


to waste her evenings ‘ike yourself, eh, Sir?” in- 
quired my father, turning to Brail, who had hith- 
erto sat by the table, his face half shaded by his 
hand, silently regarding the chess-board. ‘* This 
is how you spend your time when I am away 
from home, is it ?” 

As my father spoke, he tapped his son on the 
shoulder with the long clay pipe he was filling. 
Brail raised his head and said: ‘‘ As well do 
that as sit and sleep by the fireside, I suppose. 
There isn’t much else to do after dark ;” and he 
let his head fall doggedly again, as though intent 
on the position of the game. 

“Then I'd find summit to do, if I was you,” 
rejoined my father. ‘* When I was your age, 
I'd never so much spare time on my hands as 
not to know what to do wi’ it. The day's work 
never ended wi’ me till it was time to go to bed. 
That was how it was, I know, when you and me 
was young men, eh, Thurston ?” 

** You're right there, Maister Gedge ; but times 
is changed, and young men too,” muttered Thurs- 
ton, with an ill-natured chuckle that intensified 
the dislike I felt toward the low-browed, sinister- 
looking man. 

I had often seen the rat-catcher in our farm- 
yard with his horrible ferrets; but he had never 
heen introduced into the parlor before, and I ar- 


that told me he had observed what was going on 
between father and son. I held my head over 
my work, and stitched away again, paying little 
heed to the conversation that ensned, It related 
chiefly to the worrying of rats and the achieve- 
ments of a certain terrier, which seemed to be 
the foe of all small animals and the bosom-friend 
of Mr. Thurston. Onur visitors at Sea-Bank 
Farm were not generally remarkable for refine- 
ment, but there was a coarseness in Thurston's 
speech and manner that was revolting. I saw 
Brail’s eves flash at times, and heard his breath 
come fast. Suddenly I felt the table shake. 

**Come, Mr. Thurston, you forget where you 
are. This isn't the Blue Boar tap-room. I'd 
have you recollect my sister's sitting by.” 

The words were blurted out in hot haste. 

‘*Phew!” my father gave a low whistle. 
“What now? Is the lad daft? What do vou 
mean by takin’ folks to task i’ this way? Walk 
off, Sir, if you can’t behave civilly.” 

At any other time my father would probably 
have been sensible that his son’s remark was not 
uncalled for. But to-night, alas! his intellect 
was clouded and his temper heated by the pota- 
tions he had indulged in at the farmers’ ordinary 
at Clambeach. At the time of which I write it 
was a fortunate household whose head and mas- 
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ter returned home sober from market every week. 
If we were not of that number, we had at least 
the miserable satisfaction of knowing that our 
misfortune was shared by most of our neighbors, 
and our disgrace not a singular one. 

My brother checked the angry reply upon his 
lips. He could see that his father was not in 
the mood to be argued with to-night. 

‘** I’ve a mind to make you beg Mr. Thurston's 
pardon,” continued my father, taking up a bisl)- 
op from the chess-board, and using it as a tobac- 
co-stopper. ‘If I thought any body took notice 
of the sulky fits of a boy like vou, I'd do it, too ;” 
and he tossed the desecrated prelate back again 
on the table. 

‘* Ain't no need, Mr. Gedge, for that. ‘The 
young master and me ain't a-goin’ to quarrel,” 
laughed ‘Thurston, as he helped himself to the 
gin-and-water. With a malicious grin he went 
on: ** By-the-way, Masfer Brail, I see the voung 
mare as you was on to-day has got one of her 
shoes loose. I wouldn't advise you to ride her 
wi’ her feet like that, ‘specially on them cogyles 
in Clambeach streets, which is paved all nohow, 
as one may say.” 

The effect of Thurston's speech was instanta- 
neous. ‘The lighted match had been applied to 
the mine under our feet which I had been try- 
ing to protect from chance sparks all the even- 
ing. ‘lhe explosion followed immediately. 

**What the d——l, Thurston, are you talking 
about?” cried my father. ‘*Do you mean to 
say that you've seen my son on horseback in 
Clambeach streets to-day ?” 

** Well, if it warn t him, it must ha’ been his 
ghost, and the mare’s ghost too,” replied Saul, 
grimly. 

** What's this mean ? 
lige, Sir.” 

My father laid down his pipe as he spoke, and 
looked at his son with wrath gathering in his 
face. 

** I’m not going to tell youa lic. He did sce 
me, I suppose. At all events, 1 went up to town 
this afternoon.” 

‘*What for?” demanded my father, exasper- 
ated by his son’s calm demeanor. 

** To buy a set of chess-men, and see if I could 
pick up a book I wanted.” 

**Chess-men! books!” roared my father; ‘‘ and 
who gave you leave to spend my money on such 
like ?” 

‘* The money was my own,” was the reply. 

“Your own? Why, there ain't nothing in 
this house that’s your own! You'll call my horses 
your own next! Yon dare to take that mare out 
the stable, and ride her up town wi out my 
leave! As sure as my name's Gedge, I’ve a 
mind to lay a rope’s end about your back.” 

I saw Brail's nostrils dilate, but he uttered not 
a word. 

** Ay, yon may look at me, Sir; I mean what 
[ say. Let me catch you riding one 0’ my horses 
unbidden, or showing your face at market again 
wi'out my leave, and I'll horsewhip you.” 

**Father, pray don’t speak ge," I interposed. 
** You forget—”’ 

** Hold your tongue, lass! Speak when vou're 
spoken 

I had generally more influence over my father 
than any one in his moments of anger, but to- 
night my words only met with this reply. 

**And you sit there giving yourself these fine 
airs because I’ve brought an old acquaintance 
home wi’ me to-night, do you?” went on my 
father, who was, I believe, as much provoked by 
his son’s undisguised contempt for the man op- 
posite to him as by the act of daring insubordi- 
nation he had that day been guilty of. ‘* Mr. 
Thurston ain't good enough for your company, 


Better not tell me a 


Had Brail retorted, a war of words would 
probably have ensued, and my father’s anger 
have worked itself off as usual in violent threats ; 
but to-night my brother showed a self-control 1 
had never seen in him before. He only replied, 
in a thick voice, ** Better not say any more, 
father; you've said enough.” 

**Said enough, have 1? Oh, oh! So I'm to 
be told when to speak and when to keep still 
in my own house, am [ll tell you what it is, 
my lad, either you or me must be master in this 
house. ‘T'ake up that candle and walk off to bed, 
or else beg ‘Thurston's pardon for your d——d 
airs,” 

** Beg his pardon! What have I done, father, 
that I am to be spoken to like this ?”’ cried Brail, 
starting up with a crimson face, his self-control 
broken down at last. ‘‘ If this game’s to go on, I 
can’t and won't live under your roof. I'm ready 
to work, and do work as hard as any laborer on 
the farm, but I won't be treated like a dog. 
What have I done that I'm to-be spoken to in 
this way ?”’ 

“Done? Why, lamed one my horses, I 
expect,’ cried my father, in a towering rage. 
** You can’t live under my roof, eh, young man ? 
Then walk out and find a better one! Walk 
out, I say!" 

My father pointed to the door, and rising from 
his seat, overturned in his haste the chess-board, 
and sent the pieces rolling in all directions on the 
floor. 

‘*Leave the house, I say, and don’t come 
back till you've learned to behave yourself ;” 
and as he spoke my futher stamped his foot on 
the floor, arid ground one of the chess-men to 
powder, 

Brail stared at the infuriated man as though 
he half doubted whether he was in his senses: 
but seeing that his father-would not hesitate to 
put him out by force if he remained, he whisper- 
ed as I clung *to him, ** Don’t ery, Dorry,” and 
putting me aside, he strode from the room with 
head erect, but a face from which all color had fled. 

I heard the house door open, heard it close 
again with a bang, and then I sank upon a chair. 
and cried as though my heart would break. 


[TO RE CONTINTED. 
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Wo shall win Elsie, the maiden so fair? - 
She has tangled the sunbeams into her hair; 

Like the flush of the sea-shell the soft blushes rise, 
And the dusk of the midnight is found in her eyes. 
Who shall win Elsie, and coax her to roam 

Away from the love of her childhood’s fair home ? 


To many « suitor has Elsie said “ No,” 

When they whispered their story in, werds soft and low; 
With rippling laughter she answered them there : 
“Would you win me away from my father’s fond care? 
Oh, there is not a place under heaven's high dome 
Like the arms of the dear ones that love me at home! 
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THE ONLY DAUGHTER. 


“Though friends should be many and faees be fair, 

And the rose flush of pleasure illumine the air, 

Though the voice should be dear that would bid me remain, 
I should long for the home of my childhood again, 

And Elsie could never be happy to roam 

Away from the fond hearts that love her at home.” 


When the lord of the county his passion expressed, 
She laid her fair head on her mother’s soft breast: 
Proud was his title and broad was his land, 

But she answered him “No” when he offered his hand. 
“] care for no castle with turret and dome; 

I am safe in the arms of my mother at home.” 


And then a tall sailor came wooing her there ; 

He praised her bright eyes and_her soft sunny hair ; 
Across the wide ocean he coaxed her to go, 

But she smiled at the sailor, and answered, “No, no: 
The world is too wide, and I care net to roam 
Away trom the love of the dear ones at home.” 


Kut. at last comes a lover—the spell is begun. 

Have you learned, O sweet Elsie! that hearts can be wen? 
A witeheraft is working within the pure breast; 

She is spreading her wings for a flight from the nest. 
Fair Elsie is captured; she’s longing to roam 

Away from the love of the dear ones at home. : 
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WASHED OUT BY THE FLOODS. 


THe recent disastrous floods that swept with 
such resistless force over the entire country 
brought ruin to many households, destroying 
in an hour the accumulations of a lifetime, and 
in some cases making beggars of the victims. 
Houses were torn from. their foundations and 
borne away to destruction, crops literally wash- 
ed out, cattle drowned, and ruin was wrought 
generally. Here and there it was even worse; 
men, women, and children were overtaken by 
the rushing waters and drowned before help 
could reach them. An incident of the great 
floods is given by our artist on page 760. The 
scene is at Fort Peck, a wild, solitary settlement 
on the Missouri River, in the Territory of Mon- 
tana. The water rose six feet in twenty-four 
hours, and threatened to sweep every thing be- 
fore it. The cabin was so near the bank that 


to save it whole was impossible, and the next., 


best thing was to saw it in two. This the set- 
tlers did, and the result proved their wisdom, 
for hardly had the work been finished when the 
river washed over the bend and carried the half 
away, leaving only the ruiris of the chimney be- 
nind. The remaining half of the cabin is better 
than nothing; it will at least afford shelter till 
the new. house is built. Let us hope that the 
next time these brave fellows may have better 
luck. 


NATIVES OF BURMAH. 


Mr. Frank Vincent, in his charming book 
of travels, The Land of the White Elephant, 
published by Harper & Brotuers, has much 
to say of the manners and customs of this strange 
people that is very interesting. ‘‘ It is now gen- 
erally believed,” he says, ‘‘that the Burmese, 
and indeed all the various races and nations of 
Indo-China, migrated at a remote period from 
the plateaus of Central Asia, and that they are 
of mixed origin, possessing some of the charac- 
teristics of the Hindoo (Caucasian) and some 
also of the Chinaman (Mongol). ‘Thus in per- 
son they are very short and stout, with the small 
oblique eyes, high and prominent cheek-bones, 
and flat, short, and broad nose of the Tartar, Chi- 
nese, and Japanese races, and the ‘ raven black’ 
hair, pearly teeth, and olive-brown skin of the 
Hindoos and the Malays; and though of nearly 
the same stature as the latter, they generally 
possess the stouter frames of the former. The 
Burmese are a simple-minded, indolent people, 
frank and courteous, fond of amusement and 
gay-colored apparel, friendly among themselves, 
and hospitable to strangers. They appreciate 
a quiet life, smoking and gossiping and sleep- 
ing throughout the day, and listening to wild 
music and singing through half of the night; 
‘stern’ ambition is among them, indeed, a very 
rare trait of character.” The costume of the 
Burmese is remarkably simple, as may be seen 
by referring to our engraving on page 761. Both 
men and women wear their hair long; the for- 
mer gather it in a bunch on the top of their heads, 
and the latter comb it straight back from the 
forehead and tie it in a knot on the back of the 
head. The men wear gay-colored silk bandanas, 
in adjusting which they sometimes entwist a 
thick lock of hair. Both sexes generally walk 
barefooted, though the women sometimes wear a 
sort of leather sandal made after the classical 
Roman model. 
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BIRDS’ NESTS AS FOOD. 


EprBce birds’ nests are found for the most 
part in the Southern Archipelago. The chief 
region of supply is that comprising Java, Borneo, 
Celebes, and the Sulu Islands. The bird which 
produces the nests is a little swallow, Hirundo 
esculenta. This salangan swallow, as it is called, 
is slightly bigger than a blue tit; it has a brown 
back; but the under surface of its body, as also 
the extremities of the feathers in its forked tail, 
are white. It flies with wonderful speed and 
precision; and on the Javan coast, where the 
surge breaks wildly against the p: ecipitous and 
caverned walls of rock, the little birds may be 
seen in swarms darting hither and thither through 
the spray. ‘They probably feed on fragments of 
mollusks and other small animals which abound 
on those coasts, As you watch the surface of 
the water rising and falling, yon notice how the 
holes in the rock are now concealed, now open 
again; and the little creatures, watching their 
opportunity, dart in and out with lightning speed. 
Their nests are fixed to the arched roofs of these 
caverns. 

What sort of a thing, then, is the edible bird's 
nest that ministers to the taste of the luxurious 
Chimese? It is that portion of the fabric which 
serves as a sort of bracket on which the nest it- 
self (made of grass, sea-weed fibres, small leaves, 
ete.) is built. There are two forms of this sup- 
port, one flat like an oyster-shell, the other deep 
end spoon-shaped. It is a transparent mass, 
somewhat like isinglass, mother-of-pearl, or 
white horn, and is of animal origin. It was 
formerly supposed that this gelatine-like mass 
might be prepared in the bird’s crop from sea- 
weed and other marine plants. This, however, 
is a mistake. 
about the time of building, it is found to contain 
insects, but no vegetable matter; moreover, in 
all species of the family of swifts, the crop is 
wanting. Dr. Bernstein has found that at that 
season the salivary glands under the tongue 
are enormously developed. On opening the bill 
they are seen as two large swellings, one on 
either side, and these chiefly supply the material 
in question. They secrete a viscid mucous sub- 
stance like a concentrated solution of gum-arabic, 
which can be drawn out of the mouth in long 
threads; and in the air it soon dries, and is 
found to be the same (even microscopically) as 


the bracket material. Blades of grass and simi- 
lar objects can be stuck together with this saliva ; 

and there is a species of salangan (supposed, but 
erroneously, to feed on sea-weed) which does 
not make a ‘pedicel or bracket on which to build 
its nest, but merely sticks together, by means 
of its saliva, some grass, dry leaves, and sea- 
weed, and fixes them direetly to the rock. The 
nests of this species, however, are not of great 
commercial importance. 

The salangan swallows breed four times in 
the year, each time building a fresh nest. The 
nests are plucked three times, and thus only 
one brood is left to the birds. There is no per- 
ceptible diminution, however, of their number, 
which is pretty accurately known, as the nests 
are counted and two birds are reckoned to each, 
The five caverns at Karang Bollong, in Java, 
thus contain 330,000 swallows, from which about 
500,000 nests are annually taken, The pluck- 
ing takes place always at the time of ‘‘ ripeness ; 
that is, when the majority of the nests. contain 
young ‘that are just beginning to be fledged. 
When they are fully fledged, the nests have be- 
come colored and useless. All the young birds 
and eggs found are cruelly thrown into the sea. 
The best *‘ harvest” is in the months of July and 
August; the next best, in November ahd De- 
cember; the worst, in April and May. The 
collected nests are cleaned and assorted; they 
are first packed in bags of bamboo fibre or palm 
bast, and the merchants again pack them for the 
market (after a second assortment) in cases con- 
taining a half picul, or seventy pounds. 

China is the only considerable recipient of 
these cases; the few cases which are brought as 
a curiosity. to Europe and America are hardly 
worth mention. The greatest trade in birds’ nests 
is done with Canton, the entire import there be- 
ing reckoned at 1200 piculs, or 168,000 pounds. 
We may reckon on fifty nests to the pound, 
so that altogether 8,400,000 nests, or, from three 
pluckings, the products of 2,800,000 pairs of birds, 
are annually introduced into China. There are, 
principally, two kinds of nests distinguished in 
Canton—the mandarin nests and the ordinary ; 
the former, or perfectly white kind, are sold at 
three to four thousand doHars per picul, which is 
double their weight in silver. Each pound thus 
costs in China twenty to thirty :dollars, a quite 
exorbitant price compared withethat which the 
salangan pluckers themselves receive for their 
dangerous work, and which is, at the most, only 
ten to twelve per cent. of the market value. The 
second quality of nests are sold at sixteen hun- 
dred to twenty-eight hundred dollars. There is 
a small trade done in the kind of nest built by 
the so-called sea-weed-eating salangan, referred 
to above; these are sold at two hundred dollars 
the picul. The nests are dissolved in water or 
broth, and so taken as sonp. It is highly spiced 
with minor substances. ‘This forms an entrée 
which is rarely wanting on the talles of the 
wealthy Chinese, and never from that of the im- 
perial court at Pekin. ‘The Chinese set a high 
value upon it, considering it one of the best stim- 
ulants ; but for this opinion there seems to be lit- 
tleorno ground. The most recent analysis of the 
nests we owe to Professor Troschel, of Bonn. He 
finds that the material does not consist of special- 
ly nourishing or stimulating subs‘ances, but is 
quite similar in constitution to any animal sali- 
va. Thus the Chinese pay dearly for what has 
really no intrinsic value. 


TREATING THE WRONG DISEASE. 


Many times Women call upon their family 
physicians, one with dyspepsia, another wit 
palpitation, another with trouble of the breast, 
another with pain here and there, and in this 
way they all present alike to themselves and 
their easy-going and indifferent doctors separate 
and distinct diseases, for which he prescribes his 
pills and potions, assuming them to be such, 
when, in reality, they are all symptoms caused 
by some uterine disorder; and while they are 
thus only able perhaps to palliate for a time, they 
are ignorant of the cause, and encourage their 
practice until large bills are made, when the suf- 
fering patients are no better in the end, but prob- 
ably worse for the delay, treatment, and other 
complications made, and which a proper medi- 
cine directed to the cause would have entirely 
removed, thereby instituting health and comfort 
instead of prolonged misery. 

From Miss Lorinpva E. Sr. Criatr, Shade, 
Athens Co., Ohio: 

** Dr. R.V. Prerce, Buffalo, N. ¥.—Your Fa- 
vorite Prescription is working almost like a mira- 
cle on me. I am better already than | have been 
for over two years.’ 

From A. Scuarer, Zanesville, Ind. : 

** Dr. Prerce—I received the medicine you 
sent me and began using it immediately. As a 
result of the treatment, | fee! better than I have 
for three years.” 

From Mrs. K. Hamitty, Odell, Il. : 

‘** Dr. Prerce—The Favorite Prescription has 
done me good, which I am very thankful for.” 

Dr. Pierce's Favorite Prescription is sold by 
dealers in medicines. —{ Com. | 


New anp Srraner.—Travelers and residents in ma- 


| larious districts should inquire about Holman‘s Fever- 
If one opens the animal's stomach 


and-Ague Pad. A positive cure without medicine, Stop 

dragging with poisons, and try the new plan. Dru 
ists sell it. Send address for full particulars to w. 
. Kipper & Co., 83 John Street, New York.—{Com. } 


Dr. M.M. Fexxce, Fredonia, N.Y., has a Specific 
for St. Vitus’s Dance. Send for circular.—{ Com. 


AD VERTISEM EN TS. 


A= Ruptured persons who follow directions of the 
Elastic Truss Co.,683 Broadway, N.Y., are certainly 
cured. Hernia, like other wounds, can be cured if prop- 
erly treated. Trusses sent by mail. Send for circular. 


Kuropean Mannfactorers of Rubber 
Goods in the Background. 


and total absence 
of adhesion under 
any circum- 
stances in the hot- 
teat of weather. 
We also make 


The fame of our 
beautiful GOSSA- 
MER RUBBER 
CLOTHING, for 
Ladies’ and Gen- 
tlemen’s eftorm 


use, has extended Ladies’ and 
to Europe. Rub- Misses’ Gossamer 
ber manufactar- Leggins and 


Dress Shields, 
Gossamer Hata, 
and Cape for Gen- 
tlemen, and Gos- 
samer U mbrellas, 
the only real wa- 
umbrel- 


ers there readily 
admit their supe- 
riority to any ever 
made by them in 
light weight, 
strength, tmper- 
viousness to ealt 
or fresh water, 


GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING CO., 
289 Devonshire St., Boston. 
N. B.—Send Postal Card for our new Illustrated Cir- 


cular. To introduce our goods where they are not 


sold at retail, we will, on receipt of the following, send 


by mail : 
1 Gent's Coat, 1 Gent’ a Hat, $2 00. 


1 Ladies’ 56-in. Cape, 8 25. 


$10 00. 


Gives’ the mabey of all Stallions of note raised in 
Orange County, N. Y.; the system of breeding colts 
by the best breeders. The author, a native breeder of 
Orange County of over 20 years’ veterinary practice, 

ves his great secret of locating disease or lameness 
with as much oe he if the horse could speak. His 
recipes and celebrated cures for crib and wind suckers 
spavin and | bone, quarter cracks, and hoof- bound 
horses, poll-evi 
ed hoofs, scratches, worms, broken knees, blind stag- 
gers, distemper, wounds, thrush he aver, stiff shoulders 
and spring halt; how to make an old horse appear and 
feel young; to vive him a sleek and glossy appearance ; 
to put a star on his forehead, or to spot him like a circus 
horse; to properly shoe a horse; to make a diseased 
and unsound horse appear sound and kind; to feel 
well when he has lost his appetite; to tell his age; to 
make slow horses fast and fast horses faster; to break 
a horse from a his tail; how to cure all diseases 
the horse is heir to, It should be in the hands of eve ry 
owner and breeder, as Orange County is the nursery 
of good horses. It is worthy of a large sale.—Middle- 
town (Orange County) Press. Mailed for $1; 3 copies 
for $2 %. Address DAVIDSON & CO., P. O. 
2296, 86 Nassau Street, New York. 


1ODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 


Gries’ Lintwent Iopipr or Amuonta has been used 
by myself and family with satisfactory resulta. I 
recommend it to all persons suffering with pains or 
aches of any kind. It surpasses any thing I have ever 
used. G. H. MILLER. 
President, Rea) Estate & Savings Bank, Baltimore, Md. 


Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 


F. J. KALDENBERG’S 
MEERSCHAUMS 


AND AMBER GOODS 
Sent C. O. D. to all parta of the coun- 
try. Send stamp for I))nstrated Price- 
List, wholesale or retail. Repairing in all ite branches. 
All kinds of Tobaccos always on hand. P.O. Box 91. 
Stores, 6 Astor House, Broadway ; 71 Nassau, cor. John 
St. Factory, 6 John St., near Broadway, New York. 


(Fine Shoes 


DURA BILITY! Ladies 
W. F. BARTLETT, 


1033 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Price-List and Instructions 1 for Nelf-Meaxsurement sent 
on receipt ¢ of Post-Office address. 


with BEAUTIFU L ENGRAVINGS. 
Copies from the old inasters, 0, 30, 


and 50 cents each. 


pes 
HOMES’ 


: EADVILLE THEOLOGIC AL SCHOOL.—No doc- 

trinal test for admission. No charge for tuition 
and room rent; students of Fa promise assisted 
pecuniarily in case of need: Term opens Se peo 
13. Apply to Pres. LIV ERMORE, Meadville, | 


can sell these ‘First- Class 
Pianes fur Two Hundred and 
Ninety Dollars, because we employ 
no agents aod allow no discount to 
dealers—they swindle you oat of 
more than twice the real cost of all 
Pianos, During the past 7 years we 
bave sold our Pianos to over 110 
families, in every section of every 
State and Territory in the Union. 
There is not a county, or & prominent 
town where they are not in use, and 
hundreds of small towns everywhere 
also have them. If you will send for 
our Catalogue, containing 15 solid 
columns in fine type, of the names 
and residences of prominent oe 
including members of Congress an 
many influential and wealthy bank- 
ers and merchants everywhere, who 
our Pianot—you will be 


Beautifully lilostrated Catalogue. 
The GRAPHIC Co., New York. 


are usin 

sure to find some of them at your Hover, PR gen our 
very door, in your own or some pubic pariors, 
adjoining town, where you can see New York, In onr opinion 


and try our Pianos. 

We send them anywhere within 
1,000 miles of New York for 10 days’ 
trial and if not satisfactory no pay- 
ment is required. 

We area responsible incorporated 
company, and refer by permission to 
the Chemic al National Bank of New 


York City, which any Bank in the "United States will satisfy 
ake this 


you is by far the strongest Bank in America. We ma 


Send 15 c@pte for 


fistulas, founder and ‘splints, contract- | 


Sept. 15, 1874 
To whoM IT MAY 
CONCERN.—We have 
used the S. Pianos 
for the past six years. 


ROGERS’ 
STATUARY, 


FOR HOUSE AND LAWN. 


Inclose 10 cents for ene 
and prints, to 


JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Drawing Absolute 


| OR MONEY REFUNDED. 
FIRST GRAND CONCERT 


ONE MONTPELIER 

MILLION FEMALE HUMANE ASSOCIATION. 

DOLLARS | LIST OF GIFTS. 
GIVEN | 1 Grand Cash Gift......... $100,000 
AWAY | 1 Grand Cash Gift......... 50,000 
AT 1 Grand Cash Gift......... 25,000 
—oo 10 Cash Gifts, $10,000 each.. 100,000 
15 Cash Gifts, S000 each... 75,000 
ST AT E YF 50 Cash Gifts, 1000 each... 50,000 
VIRGINIA 100 Cash Gifts, S00 each... 5,000 
THURSDAY, 1000 CashGifts, 100 each... 100,000 
SEPT. 1000 Cash Gifta, Seach... 5,000 
30, 20,000 Cash Gifts, 20 each... 400,000 
1875. 
23,178 Cash Gifts, amount’g to $1,000,000 


| NUMBER OF a" S, 100,000. 
PRICE OF TICKET 
Whele Tickets, $20. Half, $10. Quarter, Eighth, 
FIVE AND ONE-HALF TICKETS........... $100 
Remittances for tickets may be made by express, pre- 
paid, Post- — money orders, or by Re seth red letter, 
add fon. JAMES B 
M. F. H. A. oft Ve. or 
F. METCALFE, General Agent, 
825 } Broadway, New York. 


PERMISSION. 


P. O. Box 4436, 
THEY REFER B BY 


Governor's Orrice, RicuMonp, T, 1874. 

It affords me pleasure to say that I am well acquaint- 
ed with a large majority of the officers of the “ MONT- 
PELIER FEMALE HUMANE ASSOCI ATION who 
reside in the vicinity of my home, and I attest their 
intelligence and their worth and high reputation as 
gentlemen, as well as the public confidence, influence, 
and substantial means liberally re presented among 


them. L. KEMPER, Gov. Virginia. 
FOR FULL PARTICULARS, &c., SEND FOR 
CIRCULARS. 


CRUMB’S IMPROVED HARD RUBBER 
POCKET INHALER! 


For all Catarrhal and Throat affections. 
The Ozonized Inhalant saturating the 
packing A, reacts on the generator B, 
evolving remedial vapors, which, inhal- 
ed by nozzles CC or Mouth-Piece D, 
eradicate all disease and inflammation 
from the membranes of Head and 
Throat, certainly curing Catarrh, Head - 
ache, Bronchitis, Clergymen's Sore 
Throat, Loss of Voice, Asthmatical Af- 
fections and Fou! Breath. Easily man- 
aged. Sold by druggists or mailed you 
with Inhalant for 8 months on receipt 
( Patented 1*73.) of $2 O00. 
er wm. R. CRU MB, Mi. D., Buffalo, N. 
__ Office and Laboratory, No. 102 Pearl St. 


OANCER. 


We remove Cancer without Pain, no Caustics or 
Knife used. The Cure is Perfect. Inclose 25 cents for 
pamphlet containing cases and references. Address 

Des. PARK & McLEISH, No. 21 East 16th St., N. Y. 


PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfeits and Imitations. 

DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
OVELTY 
PRINTING PRESS. 


fessional and Amateur 

ichools, Societies, an- 

as: and others itis 

18.000 in use. 

.00 to $150.00 

a O. Manuf'rs and 
t 


Se Rando n aterial 


In Wall Street often 
leads to fortune. A 
72-page book, entitled 


Men and ot Wall St, every thing, 
F JOHN HICKL NG & CO., 
ell re@. and Brokers, 72 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


SHOT-GUNS, RIFLES, PISTCLS REVOLVERS, 


Of any and every kind. Send 
Cata Address Great W 
and Revolver Works, Pittsburgh. Pa. 


|All the Best and Fastest gelling 
NOV EL ry Chromos— 
CO. hiladelphia, Pa. 


DEPOT. C0., Philadeiphi 


\ ANTED.—A case of either Diabetes, Gravel, In- 
flammation of Kidneys and Bladder, or Brick 
Dust Deposit, that ‘* Constitution Water” will not 

cure. Dose 40 drops. For sale by all druggists. 


We have two 


there is no Piano 
more durable or pos- 
sessing superior musi- 
cal qualities. 


LEWIS & GEO. 8. LELAND. 4 


Please write us, and you will receive not only our Tllustra- 
ted Circular containing full particulars, but also a written 


staternent to ot tty that our 5 years’ warrant guarantees our! reply to all questions from some officer of our Company ia 


Pianos to be fully equal to any Piano in the world at any price 


person. 


Please state where you saw this notice, 


Address, United States Piano Co., 810 Broadway,’ New York. * 
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75.) 
Veneer- Citting Machines 


FOR SALE. 


One Rotary Machine, cutting 4 feet long and 4 feet 
diameter. One Slicing Machine, cutting 5 feet 6 inches 
long. Both in perfect order, with palley®, shafting, 
&c.—complete for immediate use. 

Also, a Sheridan’s Ma- 
chine, 42-inch Knife. Price low. Address 


GEO. W. READ & CO., 


___ 186 to 200 Lewis Street, E. R., New York. 


AR DISCHA RGES AND PARTIAL 

DEAFNESS CURED.—For a limited period Dr. 
HARTLEY offers to treat all rdbponsible persons free 
of charge until cured, thereby proving his success un- 
——- and protecting the deaf from being swindled 

aying self-styled aurists exorbitant fees in advance, 
ond the E infliction of yet more serious evils by permit- 
ting the application of dangerous remedies by inex- 
perienced and unskillful hands. The loss of money may 
not beamaterial to some persons, but the deprivation of 
one of the most important senses ought to be treated 
and regarded with more than eee solicitude, 

Dra. HARTLEY may be consulted (free of charge) at 
his residence, No. 27 West 26th St., near B way, 
daily, between the hours of 9 and 4 o'clock. 

De. HARTLEY'S great remedy will be forwarded to 
any address, or administered at the office, for $1. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven to Fit anv Fievre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, #0 as to be ad- 
justed by the moat inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
ie taken fur Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arma, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
cheat; and for Children, straight around the body 
ander the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. V. 

FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basqne 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 

“ol. VL 

GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blonse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind. Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 


Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old). ...... 
LADIES' AND MISSES' BATHING OR GYM- 

NASTIC SUIT 
DEMI-POLON AISE Ww ALKING SU IT, with 

Basque Back and Square Front............. 


we PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and 

TIGHT. FITTING SINGLE- SaBAST ED RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRES 

BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Ov ercoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 
erbuckers (for boy from 4 to 9 years vld).... “ 52 

Vol. 

YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Don- 
ble-Breasted Knglish Walking Coat, Doublie- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons 


(for youth 8 to 15 years old).. 
ENGLISH BASQUE, LONG OV EK-SKIRT, and 

HENRI TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 

skirt and French Round Skirt............... - 
MEDICIS SACQUE, with Demi Over-skirt and 

MEDICIS BASQUE, with yy Front Over- 

LADY'S RIDING HABI'I (Postiition Basque 

and English Riding Skirt).................. “ 2 
BELTED BASQUE, with Long Apron and Demi- 


GIRL’S BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 
skirt, and Skirt (for girl old) “ 
BASQUE, LONG APRON with SCARF 
DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT...... 
CUIRASS BAS UE, ROUND APRON, AND 
DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT............... “ 33 
LADY'S GABRIELLE WRAPPER.. * 35 
FRENCH SACQUE, AND DEMI- TRAINED 
SKIRT with Pleated Back.................. 
ENGLISH CUIRASS, OVER-SKIRT WITH 
POCKETS, AND WALKING SKIRT...... * 41 
CUIRASS WALKING 8UIT.... “ 43 
ENGLISH E, with Long Apron - Front 


and Clin Trained Skirt......... 48 
DOU BLE- Ay ASTED WALKING JAC KET, 
Empress Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt..... 
WORTH BASQUE AND FULL TRAINED 
Vol. VITT. 
DOUBLE- POINTED LONG TAB- 
LIER, AND POUF SKIRT................. 


FU R SIN ED CIRCULAR, with Three-quarter 

GIRL’S WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
agonal Front, Round Over-skirt, Pleated 
Waist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
Basqne, aud Apron (for girl from 5 to 15 


JOAN OF ARG BASQUE, with Apron Over- 

skirt and Long Walking Skirt.............. = 
HENRI TROIS SACQUE, with Bouffant Over- 

skirt and Walking Skirt.................... 


MANT - E, with Shirred Tabiier and Walking 


Skir 

SHIRRED BASQUE, with Shirred Over-skirt 

CHILD'S WARDROBE, Box- Pleated Bloure, 

Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child 

from 6 months to 5 years old).. - 
PLEATED BASQUE, with Byron C ‘ollar, Deep, 

Round Over-#kirt, ‘and W alking Skirt.. 
MARGUERITE BASQUE AND OVER- SKIRT, 

with Walking Skirt “ 
FRENCH WALKING JACKET, with Short 

Back and Long Sides, Triple Apron, and 

LOOSE BAS Us, with Cardinal Cape, Square 

Apron, an Walking Skirt.. ° 

The Publishera will eend either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterna will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please epecify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bnst Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual disconnt. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


, and Morphine habit absolutely and 
apeedily cured. Painless: no publicity. 
Send etamp for particulars. Dr. C ARL- 
TON, 187 Washington St. Chicago, Ill. 


$1000 REWARD for a case of Asthma, Pulmonary 
Consumption, Rheumatism,acute or chronic, 
that Ican not cure or relieve. Address, describing case 
and enc'ozine ¢1 for treatment, Dr. L. DOUGLASS 
PEYTON, 28 St. Paul St., Baltimore, "id, 


HARPER'S: WEEKLY. 


DEGRAFHFE & TAYLOR, 


87 & 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 & 132 Hester St., New York, 
STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 
Parlor, Dining, and Bedroom 


FURNITURE, 


Mattresses, Spring-Beds, 
&C., 

Of any house in the United States, which they 

offer to Retail at Wholesale prices. 


POPULAR TEXT-BOOKS. 


HARPER'S SCHOOL HISTORIES 


OF THE 


United States. 


—— 


A SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Maps and Engravings, 12mo, $1 50 

A SMALLER SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED a 
SCOTT. With Maps and senatbala 12mo, “1 00. 


The attention of teachers and school officers is invited to the following 
features of the above-named popular text-books. 

1st. The attractive style. They are written in clear, simple, but ef- 
fective language, giving a concise statement of the principal events, omitting 
all useless and wearisome details. 


2d. The mechanical execution. They are amply furnished with 
reliable maps, and illustrated with numerous and accurate engravings. 

3d. The general reflections. Each important period is followed by 
interesting and instructive general reflections. In these are outlined, in the 
form of generalizations, the habits, industries, and character of the people, the 
growth of the country, and the causes and effects of the most prominent events 
in its history. 


By DAVID B. SCOTT. With 


By DAVID B. 


From W. J. Rourr, in the Boaton Journal of Chemistry. 

Harper's School Histories of the United Statea, by David B. Scott, deserve a high place among the scoret 
of similar books in the market. They are well written, and the maps and illustrations are excellent. The 
Smaller History is not, as in most cases, an abridged form of the larger one, but, as it ought to be, an inde- 
pendent work. Teachers in search of a text-book should examine them. 


From Groner Cuvronttt, Principal of Knox Academy, Galesburg, Ml. 
I have examined no School History of the United States which seems to me to have so many merits as this. 


From H. R. Sanronp, Superintendent of Public Schools, Middletown, N. Y. 

I am greatly pleased with Scott's History of the United States, and do most cordially recommend it. The 
facts are clearly and accurately stated ; the engravings and maps are good ; the general reflections with which 
the divisions close tend to fix and explain the facts ; the pronunciation of proper names is given when they 
first occur; the tabular view of the whole at the close of the book will render great assistance to the student : 
and last, though not least, the style of writing is easy and attractive. 


From M. Dews, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Columbus, Ga. 
Scott’s United States History is an excellent schoo!l-book. 


From F.N. Mona, County Superintendent, Martin Co., Minn. 

I am mnch pleased with Scott's United States History. The entire abaones of political bias, and the di. 
rectness and brevity of presentation, stamp the text with «ach interest as will give the book a wide and well- 
merited popularity. 

From Rev. Grornar F. Maaorn. President of Iowa Collene. 

1 have examined Harper's Schoo) History of the United States, by David B. Scott, and am etrnock with its 

merits. It is manifestly much superior to many in use. 
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complete record of the work abroad that has thus far 
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A very complete account of one of the most remark- 
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interest excited by the work of Moody and Sankey 
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Empire City Watch Co., 13 Maiden Lane, N. Y 
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the public, viz.: BIBLE LANDS; by the Rev. Henny 
J. Van- Lexxer, D.D. A DICTIONARY OF RP- 
LIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE, for popular and Pee 
sional use; by the Rev. Lymax Annotr. The Great 
Religious cy ‘CLOPEDIA of Biblical, Theological, 
and Ecclesiastical Literature; by M‘Criistock and 
Strong. DR. LIVINGSTONE’S LAST JOURNALS 
(the only authorized edition), and other new and valu- 
able works. Terms liberal. For further particulars, 


AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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GENIO C. SCOTT 


ON 
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FISHING IN AMERICAN WATERS. By 
Gesto C. Scorr. New Edition, containing 
Parts Six and Seven, on Southern and Mis- 
cellaneous Fishes. With numerous I]]ustra- 
tions. Crown &vo, Cloth, &3 50. 


Coutains a vast amount of information concerning 
the sea and fresh-water fishes of our American wa- 
tere, the various methods of capturing them, the tackle 
to be employed, etc. Important in respect of fish- 
enlture. This book, like the author of it, is eminently 
practical, and every angler ought to have it. We 
donbt whether there is another man in America ¢a- 
pable of writing and illustrating, as Mr. Scott has 
done, such a book as this.—Spirit of the Times. 

Published by ARPER A t & BROTHERS, New York. 
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A CATCH. 


Scno py THE Dvuxe tne Traci-Cowepy or 
* Renroape.” 


Was ever yet a man,. 
Since this old world began, 
Phat looked npon a woman bewitched not of her eyes ? 
Mating or separating, 
Or loving her or hating, 
In all his commerce with her the fool was never wise. 


Heigho! it can not be, 
For, seeing she is she, 
She has him at advantage in body and in mind: 
Pursuing or undoing, 
She still compels his wooing, 
And therefore is it, ladies, that Love is painted blind! 
R. H. Stopparp. 


WHISPERED WORDS, 


SHARK-FISHING. 


Two kinds of shark are found in the North- 
ern ice seas—Scymnus borealis, the Greenland 
shark, and Selache maxima, or basking-shark. 
It is stated that these sharks specially frequent 
places where sea-currents meet, and, contrary to 
the assertions of many naturalists, assemble in 
shoals, so that boats engaged in the fishery are 
often surrounded by a handred or more of these 
sea-hyenas greedy for prey. The boats employ- 
ed for fishing in deep water are from twenty to 
thirty tons burden, and carry five or six men, who 
obtain from one to two hundred kilograms of 
oil from a single fish. Forty years ago one 
Paschin received a subvention from the Russian 
government to pursue this fishery, which went 
on slowly till 1851, when a Norwegian emigrant, 
Sul, took to the business, In the autumn of 


that year he began his shark hunt in Tereberskya 
Bay, throwing into the water kitchen-waste and 
excrement. ‘This attracted a thousand sharks, 
and many were caught with hooks baited with 
sea-calves’ flesh, and dispatched with harpoons. 
Sul was prosperous for some time, but at last he 
was robbed and his tackle sunk. His example, 
however, excited the people of Kola to take up 
the occupation. The Russians fish near the 
coast with small boats, which can scareely hold 
four men. Anchoring at a certain distance from 
the land, they sink a vessel pierced with holes, 
containing oil, tallow, or other fat, which the sea- 
currents distribute in the neighborhood. This 
causes the sharks to assemble, and they are 
caught with baited hooks attached to iron chains, 
as they could instantly bite through the stron- 
gest rope. Three of the men watch an oppor- 
tunity of pulling the fish toward the boat, and 


the fourth stands ready with a wooden hammer 
weighing twenty pounds to strike with all his 
force the moment the head appears. The fish is 
then cut open by means of a knife with a very 
long handle, the oil taken, and its swimming 
bladder inflated by a long pipe. It is then cast 
adrift to float. If allowed to sink, the men say, 
the other sharks would eat it and not care for t 
other bait. The long handle of the knife is to 
secure the safety of the operator’s hands from a 
bite by other sharks that keep swimming round 
the boat. Sometimes the sharks surround a boat 
so thickly that it can not eseape, and the crew 
fall victims to their intended prey. It is danger- 
ous to attack, as, from its speed and strength, it 
is apt to pull a boat under water or overturn it. 
It has been known to drag a vessel of seventy 
tons against a fresh gele, and requires often 
twenty-four hours to fatigue and kill it, 
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REVIEW OF RECENT INVENTIONS... 


By EDWARD H. KNIGHT. 
Article. 


Once upon a time a farmer grew tired of bowing his back, reaching the sickle into the standing 
grain, gathering the gavel with his left hand, and throwing it upon the ground in piles to make 
sheaves. ‘This had happened again and again—oh, so often for many thousands of years; but the 
time came at last when one more ingenious than the rest placed some fingers on the snath of his 

. scythe, and thus made the 
grain cradle, This probably 
originated in Flanders ; thirty 
years since it was & common 
tool in Normandy. The 
American grain cradle, how- 
ever, is a much superior im- 
plement, and held its sway 
for many years. It was a 
great boon to the straight- 
backed men. Relief from the 
swinging of the cradle came 
with the Hussey and M‘Cor- 
mick reapers, followed by oth- 
ers much superior to either as 
they existed in the hour of 
their triumph in the English 
** World’s Fair” of 1851. 

So, of other husbandry tools, 
the improvements of the last twenty- 
five years have reformed the methods 
of farming. 

Pitow.—The gang plow, of which 
an example is given in Fig. 63, has 
a number of plows connected to a 
single frame so as to be managed 
by one driver. The plow may be 
drawn by two, three, or four horses, according to the character of the land or the depth of the plow- 
ing. 

The machine admits of all the usual adjustments of a plow for depth and for /and. ‘The tongue is 
pivoted to the forward end of the plow beams so as to have a free vertical movement, a lateral ad- 


Fig. 63.—GanG Priow. 


Fig. 64. 


—RotTary Harrow anv 


justment according to the number of draught animals, and an angular adjustment for width of land. 
The lever and the plow beam are attached to one section of the axle, and the ratchet bar to the 
other section ; the position of the lever in the ratchet bar determines the depths of the plows, and 
when the lever is in a notch it serves as a lock to secure a rigid connection between the sections of 


= 


Fig. 65.—Rearer Hanp-pinper ATTACHMENT (FRONT Evevation). 
the axle and between the axle and plow beams. When the lever is thrown a certain distance for- 
ward, the near wheel is made to rotate its section of the axle, and raise the plows clear of the 
ground by the power of the team. ‘This is used in turning or for transportation to or from the 
field. — Moore. 

Harrow anp Ro_ier.—Fig. 64 is a combined rotary harrow and roller. A rectangular frame 


Fig. 66.—Rearer with Hanp-sinper ATTACHMENT (PLAN). 


a 


Fig. 67.—Broom-Corn Harvester anp THRESHER (PERSPECTIVE VIEW). 


is supported by a land-roller and two supporting wheels. The frame is provided with two sets of 
hounds, so that if can be drawn in either direction. The rotary harrows are fixed upon vertical 
shafts, and driven by a band from the roller and gear wheels. The vertical adjustment of the har- 
rows by means of a lever throws them out of gear, and at the same time raises them from the 
ground.— Belly. 

Reaper aN» Binper.—Figs. 65 and 66 are views of a two-wheeled hinged-bar reaping-machine 
with a hand-binding attachment. Fig. 65 is a front elevation, showing the general arrangement 
of the parts: the main frame and driving apparatus, the horizontal and ascending grain belts, the 
cradlé, r, into which the grain falls, the driver's seat, e, and one of the binder’s seats, &. Fig. 66 
is a plan showing the 
grain belt, o, and the ~] 
cradle, r, more fully, 
also the driver's seat, 
e, the binders’ seats, 
kk, and the binding 
tables, 77. ‘The mo- 
tion of the machine is 
continuous, and grain 
is continually falling 
into the cradle, r; the 
binders take it sheaf 
about,” each catching 
his sheaf from the ta- 
ble alternately with 
his partner, and turn- 
ing to his own table to 
bind it, then pitching 
it over into the stub- 
ble. Setberling. 

Fig. 68.—Broom-Corn Harvester (Orr-sipk ELEVATION AND PARTIAL 
vesTeR.—Llarvesting SECTION ). 
machines are not con- 
fined to grass and small grain, but are made for cutting corn, sorghum, broom-corn, hemp, flax, 
beans, and also for picking cotton in the field. While the machine for cutting wheat, oats, barley, 
and rye has met with full acceptance, and is now indispensable, it is not yet so with the others. ‘The 
problem is a little complicated with corn, inasmuch as a machine can only cut one row at once, 
unless the rows be planted very accurately. A man cuts one row, scarcely pausing at each hill to 
deliver his one ‘‘ swashing blow,” which cuts all the stalks in the hill, and the rate of machine-work 
does not bear the proportion to that of hand-work that it does in the case of wheat, where the horses 
walk along at a brisk pace, and 
the machine cuts a swath six 
feet wide. With beans, hemp, 
and flax the machine is very 
differently constructed, as the 
crop is pulled out of the ground, 
and not cut off. 

Figs. 67 and68 show abroom- 
corn harvester and thresher. 
As the machine advances, the 
stalks pass between the jaws, / /, 
are cut by the knife, &, and laid 
over by the horizontally revolv- 
ing reel on to the endless apron, 
n. Passing beneath the roller, 
p, the tops are exposed to the 
action of a ripple-wheel, ¢, which 
strips off the seed ; this collects 
in the box,s. After the strip- 
ping, the tops are cut off by 
the revolving knife, x, and are 
pare bound by a man standing on 
10N. GATHERING). the platform, v. The stalks 
fall from the carrier, n, into 
hooks, where they collect until sufficient to form a shock, which is tied and tipped off, butt down- 
ward, on to the ground.—/Jiinton. 

Horse Hay Raxe.—Following the mower comes the rake. This is shown in Fig. 69 in eleva- 
tion, the rear wheel being removed, and teeth in raking position. Fig. 70 is a longitudinal section, 
and shows the rake in the act of discharging its load. When the teeth are at work, as shown in 


Fig. 69.—Horse Hay Rake (Sipe Exevat 


_ Fig. 69, the bar, ¢, rests on the transverse bar, /. When a sufficient load has been collected by the 
_ rake teeth in the forward movement of the machine, the locking bar, ¢, may be disengaged from the 


pressure bar, /, by thrusting forward the end of a foot lever, when a slight touch or rearward pull 
on the hand lever, p, 
at once permits the 
draught of the animal 
to draw upon the rod, 
r, and pill down the 
chain which actuates 
the bell crank, m, to 
which the bar, /, and 
the teeth are connect- 
ed.— Wilson. 

Hay Loaper.— 
The hay being raked 3 J 
into windrows, next 
comes the loading. 
How many of our 
readers have not 
pitched hay? It is 
perhaps the pleasant- 
est very hard work on 
the farm. All things 
conspire to render it 
pleasant. Itis a fine 
day, or one would not = 


be hauling hay out of 
the field. The smell Fig. 70.—Horse Hay Rane (Lonoertepinar Section. Discuarcrye). 
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HARPER'S 


of it is grateful, 
and the beauti- 
ful freshly shorn 
stubble makes 
such a pleasant 
elastic carpet. 
It is between 
wheat harvest 
and corn cut- 
ting, and the 
quails are get- 
ting large 
enough to 
promise sport 
about a month 
hence. is 
about time to 
take the hogs 
off the clover 
and hegin to 
feed them, per- 
haps on old 
corn, perhaps 
on soft corn 
jerked off the 
stalks. Itisthe 
time of abun- 
dance : the 
wheat saved, the oats ready to cut or lying in the swath mayhap; the corn hides the man and horse, 
and is ** laid by,” as we say. 

But rhapsodies load no hay. Let us save the trouble of raking it into windrows, and hitch on be- 
hind the wagon the loader (Fig. 71): A shows the wagon axle, and the rest of the wagon must be 
imagined. A clevis on the end of the bar, g, is passed over a bolt beneath the axle, and, the at- 
tachment being made, the loader trails along behind the wagon; the teeth, 7, of the rake catch the 
hay as it lies spread upon the ground, the endless 
chain with toothed slats elevates it and drops it into 
the wagon. —Cozad, 

So far, good; but if it be hard work to pitch hay 
on to a wagon, it is harder still to pitch it off; and 
then it is much hotter and less breezy in the drive- 
way of the barn than in the open field. 

Horse Hay Forx.—In this emergency we have 
the horse hay fork (Fig. 72). Suspended from a 
block near the ridge of the barn is a rope with a 
heavy fork attached. The rope passes through 
another block on the floor, and thence to the single- 
tree of the horse. ‘The fork in the position shown 
in the upper figure grasps a heavy bunch of hay, 
and when the horse moves, the bunch is lifted and 
swung to a position above the place where it is to be 
dropped. ‘The tripping rope is then pulled, the 
catches are sprung apart, letting go the arrow- 
headed catch, when the cross-bar of the tines falls, 
and the fork assumes the position shown in the 
lower figure. The fork is then swung down, and 
the work repeated. — Cowen. 

¥his is an example of one of the four principal 
types of horse hay fork. It is the double claw. 
The others are the fork with tilting head, the har- 
poon, and the screw. ' 

Pavine.—Slushing and saturating the cement 
surface with hot bitumen or tar by absorption, 
after the hydraulic cement is laid or set. —Hubbell. 

Fur..—Dried condensed peat, covered with an 
outer coating of rosin and bees-wax.— Tisdale. 

A block with a series of draught flues, and satu- | 
rated with an inflammable material. 

VeGeTaB_e Fe_t.—The unpulped seed and down 
of typha are incorporated with pulped vegetable fibre 
to form felt.—Sweeney and Beach. 

Bettine.— Machinery for making 
combined canvas and rubber belting: a folding mechanism which folds the canvas into two or mére 
thicknesses, a rubber-applying mechanism which envelops the folded canvas in a sheet of ruLber, and 
pressure rolls which unite and consolidate said canvas and rubber.— Mayall. 

Stove Porisu.—Graphite, benzine, asphaltum, gasoline, and liquor of iron.— Yates. 

Graphite, vinegar, sugar, dextrine, oil of sassafras, and water.— Wilson. 

Dairy anv Ice-Hovuse.—Fig. 73 shows a combination of an ice-house and dairy. ‘The ice-house 
has double walls 
and a_ ventilator. 
The dairy is cooled 
by circulating cur- 
rents of cold water 
from the ice-house 
in passage, a b g. 
Valves, e f, inter- 
rupt the current, 
and prevent air 
from passing be- 
tween the ice-house 
and dairy. A sys- 
Arh tem of pipes venti- 

lates the dairy.— 
y Wilkinson, 
Steam Cookine 
Apparatvus.—Fig. 
74 is a steam cook- 
erating pot to be 
placed over the 
fire, and contain- 
ing a series of perforated dishes loosely fitting, and supported upon each other by legs, and intended 


Fig. 71.—Hay Loaper. 


Fig. 72.—Horse Hay Fork 
Lirtinc. 


Fig. 73.—Icre-Hovuse anp Darry. 


to contain various kinds of food. — Welch. 

CravLe.—Fig. 75 is a child’s cradle with a semi-cylindrical cover of wire-gauze on a frame piv- 
oted to the head, a, and foot of the cradle, and shutting down upon the bar, d.— Weant. 
Hat-m AKING.—Fig. 76 is a hat-finishing machine. During the finishing operations of a hat body 
it is stretched upon a block, which sustains it during all the finishing manipulations of its surface. 
It must be adjustable at all angles from a horizontal to a ver- 
tical plane, in order that the workman may readily operate 
upon all its angles and surfaces. ‘This stand has mechanical 
means for support- 
ing the hat body 
fixedly in any posi- 
tion, while at the 
same time its rotary 
motion is not im- 
peded, thus leaving 
both hands of the 
operative free, and 
supporting the hat 
body while the wire, 
brush, or other de- 
vice is applied, dur- 
ing the curling of 
the brim, stretching 
and adjusting the 
brim cloth, ete.— 
Kickemeyer. Fig. 75.—CRADLE witH WIRE-GAUZE 

LEATHER - PEB- COVER. 


Fig, 74.—Steam Cookine 
APPARATUS. 
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Rand Strip 
(Section) 


Fig. MAcuIne. Fig. 78.—RanD-MAKING MACHINE. 


BLING Macuine (Fig. 77).—A revolving wheel, having on its periphery small rollers having their 
surfaces indented with figures or wavy lines, which produce upon the leather the checkered lines 
known as pebbling. ‘The pebbling rollers press against a curved yielding table, n n.— O' Brien. 

LeatHeR.—Liming solution: lime, brimstone, sal-ammoniac, prussiate potassa, water. Bating 
solution: iren filings, brimstone, water. ‘Tanning solution: terra japonica, sumach, alum, tartaric 
acid. Whitening solution: tartaric acid, muriatic acid, cream of tartar, sulphur, water.— Zimmer- 
holm. 

Unuatrine Compounp.—The combination of a lye from wood ashes or potash and lime which 
has been treated by the gas generated by sulphuric acid, sulphuret of iron, and water.— Mower. 

BLacKiInc.—A water-proof blacking made of gum-shellac, methylic alcohol, gam-camphor, lamp- 
black, sweet-oil, mutton tallow, turpentine, and oil of mirbane.+ Clark, 

SHor-MAKING.—The rand of a shoe heel is a strip having one thin edge and bent into a horse- 
shoe shape to form the rounded socket for the heel of the person, and rests upon the flat /i/ts of the 
heel of the shoe. In Fig. 78 the rand is placed upon the corrugated face of a disk, with its thick or 
outer edge bearing against a circular guide, and is pressed down upon the disk by a toothed feed 
wheel supported 
upon the end of a 
driving shaft, the 
disk rotating with 
the movément of 
the runner,— Bul- 
lock. 

Boox Stitcu- 
79 is a 
machine for stitch- 
ing books with me- 
tallic staples. ‘The 
sheets to be stitch- 
ed are placed on 
the table under the 
head. Depressing 
the treadle brings 
thelevérdown with 
its head on the 
plunger, which has 
points whereby the 
paper is perforated 
for reception of the 
staples. Wire is 
fed from a spool 
through a hole in 
an arm across a 
recess, thence 
through another 

hole across a sec- 
+ ond recess, and 
finally into a well, 
which has a depth 
equal to the thick- 
ness of the metal between the recesses. In its descent the lever strikes the plunger, the opposite end 
of which rises, and forcing part of the wire into a groove in the recess, forms a staple as the knife cuts 
the wire. ‘The treadle being now released, the lever rises, followed by a plunger and lever; with the 
lever also rises a rod, upon which is a pawl on an adjustable block. This pawl revolves a ratchet 
disk by striking both the long pins and the short pins thereon, As the disk is tarned by the pawl 
striking a long pin, another long pin in advance strikes a hanger arm fixed to a slide bar, and slides 
the bar forward, and with it the head in which are the perforating plunger and the staple-inserting 
plunger, so that the latter is now brought directly under the hammer, while still another long pin 
behind raises the rear arm of the lever to its highest stroke, holds it there (as the pawl prevents the 
ratchet disk from turning back), and thus depressing a wedge, the clinching pliers are opened by a 
spring. As the lever is released the finished staple is pushed out of the groove by the spring pin; it 
drops from the end of the lever upon the inclined guide bar, and straddling this, slides down to 
the plate, where it 
now awaits the 
down stroke of the 
inserting plunger. 
The treadle is now 
again depressed ; 
the hammer, strik- 
ing the plunger, 
drives the staple ; 
the lever, being de- 
pressed, forms an- 
other, and a cam- , 
dog, fixed to an ad- 
justable block on 
the rod, striking 
the rear arm of the | 3 
lever throws it off 
the pin, and the 
front arm being 
forcibly thrown up 


Fig. 79.—Macuinxe For Books Mertaiic 


‘ 


Fig. 80.—Macuine vor Wixpixe Papsr. 
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